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NOTE 


My earliest ambition was commonplace and for obvious 
reasons unattainable : it was to be Julius Caesar. My next, 
to own a stuffed bird, was more original : I cherished it for 
years, but it did not long survive its realisation. My third, 
to write a bird-book, was testimony to a debt which has not 
grown less with the years. A first attempt, composed at the 
age of nine and in collaboration with my sister, was the 
biography of a family of ducks on a pond at Eccles, where we 
spent a summer holiday. A second, this present volume, 
owes its existence to the kindness of a multitude of friends, 
known and unknown, human and avian. Chief among 
them are Mr. C. W. James ; my colleague, Miss Lucy 
Gardner ; my hosts in Holland, Monsieur and Madame Ad. 
Burdet ; and three who have allowed me to reproduce the 
photographs marked with their initials, the Rev. E. C. 
Sherwood of Ipswich School, Dr. F. W. Robertson of Blech- 
ingley, and Miss Eileen Ballance of Herringswell. The title 
of the last chapter I owe to Mr. E. V. Lucas, who quotes it 
in The Open Road and has given me permission to use it here. 

C. E. R. 
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IN PRAISE OF BIRDS 


CHAPTER I 

A PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

This little book makes no pretension to literary beauty or 
|to scientific importance : it is the work of an amateur who 
has neither the genius to create a prose poem nor the know- 
edge to contribute effectively to the expert study of ornith- 
ology. Indeed his only, and perhaps inadequate, excuse for 
writing must be that he was born with a love of nature, and 
particularly of birds, and that in a very busy life he has found 
them a constant source of health and refreshment ; and he 
writes for the joy of it — to recall and pass on to others 
memories of happy days. In these times everyone needs a 
hobby ; and if many find it on the race-course or the football- 
|field, or in golf and gardens, the number increases of those 
who have discovered in some branch of natural history a 
|tonic for tired bodies and a rest for jaded souls. 

At the same time, that I am only a dabbler in matters 
scientific is due rather to lack of opportunity than to absence 

B 
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of interest. A Londoner born and bred I was bird-mad 
before I had seen anything but sparrows, and at a very early 
age was fascinated by the portrait of a Puffin. Thereafter for 
many weeks my mother had to design for me elaborate 
pictures of precipices adorned with Puffins in rows, which I 
subsequently coloured with a box of chalks — their beaks being 
given full value. At the day school that I attended till 
thirteen my half-holidays were spent at the Natural History 
Museum, and the walk along Westbourne Grove was cheered 
by the presence of three poulterers’ shops. One of the 
proudest moments of my life was when the proprietor of one 
of them, who must have noticed the small urchin gazing 
devotedly at his rows of corpses, suddenly seized two of them 
in his huge hands, held out the feet to me, and invited me 
to tell him what they were, and when I not only distinguished 
the Golden Plover from the Grey, but took his breath away 
(horrid little prig 1) by announcing their Latin names and 
giving him a disquisition upon their classification and habitats. 
Soon afterwards the family began to spend its holiday at Park- 
gate on the river Dee, and by great good fortune in the house 
of the local gunner ; and I was able to see and handle many 
of the shore-birds that do not find their way into the London 
markets. At my Public School egg-collecting was forbidden, 
and though there existed a Natural Science Society, its claims 
were frowned upon, and in the summer cricket ruled 
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tyrannous and supreme. Country rambles were regarded 
as at least disloyal and probably immoral ; and though 
June 1 1 (thanks to the ever-blessed St. Barnabas, a true “ Son 
of Consolation ”) was dedicated to an expedition to Rock- 
ingham Forest, butterflies which one was allowed to collect 
drew me away from my first love. Indeed until the war I 
was an entomologist first and foremost. And at Cambridge 
my only scientific paper was concerned with a moth, L. 
brevilinea , and the light thrown by its sudden appearance 
upon the origin of species. I collected indeed eggs and skins 
and breastbones, these latter with a hazy idea of working at 
the problem of flight ; but the passion for birds was in 
abeyance. Even the Breck drew me rather because of 
Tuddenham and its wealth of Lepidoptera, than to the Stone 
Curlews of the Icklingham fallows or the snipe-haunted 
meadows by the Lark. 

Then came the war — no reminiscence is complete without 
those four words. Mr. Millais’ beautiful books had aroused 
my interest in the plumage-changes of ducks, and two friends, 
one of them an officer in a naval patrol and the other a sales- 
man in a game-dealer’s store, supplied me with a mass of 
material for testing his conclusions. In particular a long 
series of Shovellers made me question the accuracy of his 
statement that the drake only reaches its full particoloured 
dress in its third year ; and I was on the point of sending 
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“ morning hate,” our chief anxiety was lest a stray fragment 
might “ casualty ” the birds. No one could be down-hearted 
when the early “ stand to ” was terminated by the carolling 
of the cock, and we rushed back to see whether the hen had 
laid overnight. Blessed birds, they were an allegory of the 
part which Nature can play for her eldest children when 
their birthright of toil presses heavily. And for me at least 
they revived ancient joys and heralded many hours of rest 
and stored refreshment. 

Thenceforward birds haunted my dreams. In the thick 
of that year’s fighting, and my crowd had their share of it, 
sleep meant for me a visit to one of the bird-crowded islets 
that my mother had pictured in my nursery days. From the 
restless horror and hideousness of the war-zone I could slip 
away to the imagined wonder of wave-washed rocks and the 
clamour of the sea-fowl and the eggs lying bare upon the 
ledges or bowered amid sea-pink and campion. I knew them 
in those days as I know my home, though till the year after 
the Armistice I had never seen them with the bodily eye. 

Since then I have been again bird-mad, snatching casual 
days whenever possible for a rush to the Fames or the Broads, 
to the moors and the beaches, and coming back wholly 
refreshed and more enthusiastic than ever. Such expeditions 
will seem contemptible to the ornithologist. No one but a 
mere collector could get profit out of a tourist’s trip without 
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leisure to observe or to get more than the most fragmentary 
acquaintance with what is worthy of prolonged and patient 
study. I know well how just is his derision. Those who 
can spend weeks in close contact with a single species, those 
whose lives give them constant opportunity for regular and 
detailed observation, those who live in the country and have 
nature at their doors, those are the people who ought to write 
bird-books.* They can perhaps hardly realise how passion- 
ately at times one envies them, or how precious seems what 
they are apt to take for granted. But if an amateur’s experi- 
ence is worthless, if a few days yearly are all too short a time 
for real knowledge, at least my love is not less than theirs, 
even if it has to be exercised in absence. And to the multi- 
tudes whose work will not let them share the fulness of 
Nature’s gifts the story of a fellow-toiler’s holidays may not 
be without encouragement. 

For, to be frank, my object is not so much to add to the 
store of our knowledge or to discover new solutions of the 
riddles of avian instinct and intelligence — such themes are, 
alas, too high for me. Still less is it to give hints to the 
beginner on the identification and collection of his victims : 
lovers of birds will soon get beyond the collecting phase. 

* Since these words were written one of the best qualified of them, 
Miss E. L. Turner, has done so. I already owe her a debt of gratitude 
for kindly help, and Broadland Birds adds to my obligation. 
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I am writing for those who like myself know something of 
the “ pilgrims of the sky,” and have discovered in them a 
rich aesthetic and spiritual value. For there is something 
about the sheer vitality of the birds, about their grace and 
delicacy and simplicity, which in these days of struggle and 
perplexity gives us a right of rapid entry into the Eden of 
childhood, a glimpse into the paradise which we have lost 
and shall some day regain. There are many roads into that 
enchanted land, many sacraments of the peace of God. For 
me the pictures in this book and the memories that accompany 
them are among the most precious. 



Plate 1/. 



2. Nightjar Bitting. 



3. Nightjars, three days old. s.c.a. 


4. Nightjars, a week old. 


B.C.t. 



5. Nightjar, fledged and protesting. 


B.C.S. 



CHAPTER II 


IN THE MAY TERM 

Cambridge has many delights, most of them famous in 
song and story, but for the bird-lover it is less celebrated than 
it deserves to be. If he can manage to escape other engage- 
ments, there is plenty for him to do, and he need not go far 
afield. Very clear in my memory is one grand May morning 
when the spring sun could not disperse for me the clouds of 
an impending Tripos. In the last hush before the storm, 
when one looks back without pleasure and forward without 
hope, only the strong can defy Giant Despair. And in addition 
I was an editor — of the Gratita — an editor with few contributors 
and an editor’s particular devil plaguing me with insistent 
demands for copy. My rooms were quite intolerable, and I 
wandered restlessly out across the “ Backs ” to a favourite 
seat under a box bush facing the line of ancient chestnuts 
which bound the tennis-courts of St. John’s. Curiously 
inappropriate the young leaves looked on those gnarled and 
contorted branches : they might have been a message of hope 
had I not felt older and more twisted than the trees. My paper 

9 
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needed verse, or at least something that rhymed. I was 
not born a poet, and knew my limitations ; for we all try our 
hands at versifying when we are young : but surely anyone 
with a classical training can produce a parody. At least it 
should be attempted ; and Tennyson’s Maud should be the 
victim. I hope the effort was in vain ; but the printer was 
without pity, and probably the result of my travail could still 
be found in the files. If so, let it rest forgotten. My mind 
turns from a dim remembrance of misery to the vivid picture 
of my awakening. For under the box tree the birds came to 
me — first a family of Long-tailed Tits, the youngsters chatter- 
ing with glee over their expedition into the big world, and 
their parents a-quiver with pride and anxiety ; and then when 
they had broken the crust of my depression a Lesser Spotted 
Woodpecker. I can see him still, a gay and dapper little 
person, running jerkily down an overhanging bough and 
searching keenly round the great gummy buds. There he 
swung, a few yards away, unconscious of me, occupied with 
his own affairs, intensely alive, the very spirit of simple and 
spontaneous joy. Irresistible bird, he sent me back from my 
silly poem and my silly pessimism, infected with his own glad 
vitality. And the memory of him is a sort of sacrament still. 

Those ancient trees are a never-empty home of birds. 
Jackdaws dodge and quarrel around their hollows ; Nut- 
hatches hang hammering the branches; Creepers play hide 
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and seek upon the trunks ; and below them in the spring the 
Nightingale breaks into spasms of song. There was a 
wonderful year when the Great Spotted Woodpecker nested 
low down in a larch, and for many days we used to tap the 
tree and hear the youngsters welcome us ; and another when 
Barn Owls raised a brood in the elms that used to screen 
St. Catherine’s, and their snoring and hisses echoed down 
Trumpington Street. On the lawn of King’s in spring and 
autumn one might get a glimpse of the Grey Wagtail. All 
summer the Sand Martins flickered in and out of the drains 
in the river-wall of Clare. And on one winter Sunday as I 
was coming across the paddock from early service, a party of 
White-fronted Geese swept over me with loud wings and 
cackling to the pond in Emmanuel. 

In the neighbourhood there are richer haunts ; and in the 
years after the war I was free to visit them. Wicken, of 
course, has pride of place with the Montagu’s Harrier as its 
chief attraction. But unless one can afford a long visit, it 
is too inaccessible and too large : for me its plants and insects 
have always been more exciting than its birds. Moreover, 
it is thronged with lepidopterists, and one cannot get the full 
joy out of nature under surveillance or in a crowd. So when 
they sent me home from France and the doctors ordered me 
open air, I turned elsewhere. At first butterflies absorbed me. 
We fitted a carrier to my bicycle, and my small daughter and 
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I travelled out after the Hairstreaks of Madingley Wood and 
the Blues of the Roman road. Before her fifth birthday she 
had caught four-and-twenty different species with her own 
net, a record performance, I imagine, for a child in England. 
Then the discovery of a Nightjar’s eggs set me off upon birds, 
and a Corn Bunting’s nest fixed my affections. Thereafter 
insects were neglected. Three places, one for each of my 
family, for the carrier held only one at a time, became sacred 
to us. They represent three types of country and I will try 
to describe them. 

The first was Mary’s ; for she and I discovered it one day, 
when we were exploring the rough roads that lead from 
Grantchester to Haslingfield. Above Byron’s Pool the river 
forks and in the angle is a swampy meadow where a pair of 
Redshanks nests. To the right the tributary stream runs 
hidden in thickets of hawthorn, a favourite haunt of the 
Lesser Whitethroat. The Kingfishers that breed in the bank 
below the mill bring their young here for their first lessons in 
fishing, and later in the summer one can watch their splutter- 
ing attempts to copy the example of their parents. There 
goes the old bird hovering over a pool, plunging cleanly below 
its surface, and coaxing her pupil to follow by showing him 
her prey. At last, obviously half-hearted, he leaves his 
perch; there is a splash and a flutter as he misjudges the 
angle of his dive. But he has tried it, and his mother’s fish is 



Plate IV . 



Reed Warbler in the Osiers. 


Plate IV 



10. Garden Warbler'* nest 
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his reward. So it goes on with each in turn. The parents are 
patient and indefatigable and their pupils make rapid progress. 
Half a mile along there is a break in the bushes, and the little 
river forms a horse-shoe bend with a reed-grown ditch joining 
the ends of the loop. The space thus cut off has once been 
an osier-bed, and is now a jungle of nettles and goose-grass 
with the willow-stumps sending up tall shoots above them. 
A few big trees enfold the whole in green and golden shadow. 
One steps across the ditch out of the flat dull world into a 
paradise. Mary called it Fairy Island. 

Its peculiar fairies were the Reed Warblers. A little 
colony, perhaps half-a-dozen pairs, had made it their home, 
and their cheery song welcomed us to it with ripples of elvish 
laughter. The birds we hardly ever saw, although the spell 
of the place quieted our steps and voices ; but their cradles, 
slung delicately from the supporting stems, would suddenly 
catch the eye and stop the breath. No words can describe 
the enchantment of it — a perfect fairy’s home in a setting as 
delicious as itself. One day we found a nest just begun, a 
single stout grass-stem binding together three reeds and lashed 
to each with a spool of silvery cobweb : a week later, hanging 
from this one stay was the completed work with three of its eggs. 
But as a rule and despite the books, reeds were not favoured, 
and those growing out of the water were left severely alone. 
Most of the nests were in the osiers, one was in bramble, 
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another in a patch of hemp agrimony, yet another in goose- 
grass, this latter a sad mistake in engineering. But all of them 
were exquisite — very compact, woven of the slenderest fibre, 
smaller and neater than when they nest in the reed-beds, and 
in size and shape exactly resembling the cups of polished 
cocoanut which our forefathers stored among their treasures. 
These were our island’s fairies. Others — Whitethroats and 
Wrens, a Sedge Warbler and a Garden Warbler — nested here 
also : each in its way an artist, their work would have been 
beautiful elsewhere, but to us by comparison they were just 
intruders, gnomes and trolls among the elves. 

Betty’s place, like her character, was vastly different. Mary 
was shy and dreamy, a chequer-work of lights and shades, 
while her sister, my butterfly-hunter, was all sunshine, fearless 
and frank, alert and active. So for her we must go to the 
open, to a country of wide horizons where the great earthwork 
of the Devil’s Dyke runs down from Newmarket past Burwell 
to the edge of the fenland at Reach, and Ely Cathedral breaks 
the sky-line in the north. A wonderful place is the Dyke, 
with its eastern face a tangle of rockrose and sainfoin and 
burnet and scabious and lady’s fingers, and here and there a 
clump of velvety Pasque Flower, and the moat on its west a 
thicket of ancient thorns. The birds love it, and multitudes 
of them make it their home. On the bare escarpment every 
few hundred yards there is a pair of Whinchats, the cock very 





14. Turtle Dove, nearly fledged. 
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prominent as he flits from one to another of his perches— a 
spray of bramble, a dwarf hawthorn or a stalk of last year’s 
thistles — his wife sitting somewhere in a tiny hole in the bank 
well hidden in the herbage and hard to find unless one drives 
her suddenly from her nest. But it is in the hollow that the 
best is to be found, and here almost every bush has its occupant. 
Blackbirds and Thrushes, Greenfinches, Yellow-hammers, 
Whitethroats of both kinds, Corn Buntings and Partridges 
are in abundance. But the two characteristic inhabitants are 
the Turtle Dove and the Red-backed Shrike. Turtle Doves 
are common all over Cambridgeshire, and of all nests theirs is 
the easiest to discover. Walk up to a bush, and as you reach 
it, with a great flurry of wings the hen will bustle away. In 
the fens the nests are often mere flimsy platforms of twigs, so 
loose that one can see the gleam of the eggs through them : 
here on the Dyke they are more substantial, a solid lining of 
bents and grass-roots felted upon a foundation of sticks : 
sometimes they are absurdly low, within a foot or so of the 
ground. The mortality among their broods must be very 
high : when the hen is scared off her nest she not infrequently 
throws her eggs out; and crows take heavy toll. Of nine 
nests I watched one season only one produced young birds 
that survived till fully fledged. The squabs are hardly less 
ugly than those of the Wood-pigeon — that is, they are almost 
the most hideous objects in bird life. The Shrike is even 
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more conspicuous. One day I found five nests in the quarter 
of a mile that separates the railway from the Burwell road, 
and there were more all along the Dyke, always in densest 
hawthorns, generally about four feet from the ground. The 
cocks perch watching on tall sprays, occasionally uttering a 
low grunting call, and looking the fierce brigands that they 
are. The hens sit close, and when disturbed utter a sharp 
and repeated protest. The eggs vary from greenish and cream- 
coloured to salmon and coral pink as well as in size and 
markings. Each pair has a shade of its own, and similar 
clutches can be found year after year in almost the same places. 
The most difficult nest to find, here as elsewhere, is the 
Meadow Pipit’s ; and on our first visit we had a case in point. 
We had stowed away the bicycle behind a bush, and in doing 
so had flushed a Pipit, but could discover nothing. So we 
returned to the spot for lunch, flushed the bird again and sat 
down on the opposite side of the moat. Soon she returned, 
and we marked the exact place of her disappearance. I ran 
across to it : she rose between my feet : and the nest simply 
wasn’t there. She had apparently come out of a solid mass 
of vegetation growing close to the bank and without a sign 
of a hole or passage. Yet a nest there must be. I had no 
wish to destroy, and set to work very carefully. A big flat 
plantain leaf stood stiff against the bank. I moved it, and 
behold, behind it a little hollow horse-hair-lined and contain- 




15. Wood-pigeon, newly hatched. 



16 . Wood-pigeon, a Beauty. 


17. Lapwing, settling down. 
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ing five eggs. The leaf sprang back into position as soon as I 
released my hold, and the nest entirely disappeared. It was a 
perfect automatic door. 

To the ornithologist no doubt such experiences seem trivial 
enough : this whole record is a chronicle of small, very small, 
events. It is the penalty of expert knowledge that the common 
is apt so soon to become the commonplace and the familiar 
to degenerate into the contemptible. The amateur, whose 
intercourse with nature is limited to a few rare days of rest, 
can at least keep his sense of wonder; like the child he is 
content with simple things and much repetition, and will 
understand the thrill of awe and of delight that a mother 
bird’s ingenuity can arouse. A nest never loses for him its 
emotional value, its sense of an almost sacred intimacy, of a 
secret mysterious and unprofaned. Something is surely lost 
if my Pipit’s nest makes no other appeal than what can be 
expressed on a label : “ Atithus pratensis (Linn.), Burwell ; 
clutch five ; colour chocolate-brown ; incubated ; found May 
22nd, hatched May 24th.” What has disappeared is what 
distinguishes life from death, the spiritual from the material, 
the god from the machine. 

My third place had to be reached by rail ; for my son, 
whose perquisite it had become, was too small to travel far 
on a bicycle. So when a whole day off could be arranged we 
would set out along the quaint little branch-line to Mildenhall, 
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passing the Devil’s Dyke on our way and running on to the 
edge of the Breck. Then a short mile would bring us to 
Barton Mills and we could proceed along the road to Ickling- 
ham between the sand and the water-meadows. It is a 
strange country with a flora and fauna unique in England. 
Fir hedges and fir trees in long lines break up the rolling 
flats. Sedge and ling, bracken and ragwort cover the lower 
levels, but the higher have little but mosses, lichens and stone- 
crop among the flints. Rabbits swarm, and patches of nettles 
grow round their burrows. Here and there are elder bushes 
and hawthorns, but save for the plantations the land is bare and 
treeless. Lapwings abound ; each barren has its pair, and it 
is easy and delightful to watch the hen on to her eggs. When 
one first appears the cock gives noisy warning, swooping wildly 
to and fro and doing his best to distract one’s attention. 
Meanwhile his wife slips quietly away, flying low and straight. 
Then if one lies down he soon settles, though for half-an-hour 
he will make tours of his territory at lengthening intervals. 
Soon the hen steals back as unostentatiously as she departed, 
and pitches on the edge of the flat. With an elaborate care- 
lessness she runs at an angle that will bring her past the nest 
and perhaps twenty yards from it. There are many pauses 
and much pretence of feeding : even if one did not know that 
she was nesting, her self-consciousness would betray her at a 
glance. At last she halts, stays for a time motionless and 
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22. Redshank Chicks, one day old, May 26th. 
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then tacks back, again going wide of her goal. Her progress 
is quicker now, for motherhood is conquering anxiety; but 
there are still constant halts every few yards. Then again a 
check and a rapid change of direction : this time she will pass 
close to her eggs. Casually as it seems she saunters along — 
too casually to be convincing — until she is abreast of her home. 
At last, after a final peck or two, she side-slips, running 
delicately to it, inspects and turns its contents, sinks on to 
them, drops her head and fades into the landscape of which a 
moment before she was the most prominent ornament. Even 
when one has fixed her exact position the nest is hard to find. 
The ground is featureless ; bearings are difficult to take ; 
field-glasses foreshorten and exaggerate; and if the line is 
lost the search is almost hopeless. Once seen the eggs 
suddenly stand out ridiculously visible, but laid as they are 
among the lichens without a semblance of lining one may 
pass within a yard and not locate them. 

With the Lapwings are a few Ringed Plovers, dainty as 
ever, their eggs as difficult to discover here as on the beaches. 
Patience and a good pair of eyes will be rewarded, and in time 
one gets a sort of instinct for the task. But personally my 
town-bred senses have never found it easy, and a master of 
the craft like my friend Mr, Jim Vincent always strikes me 
as almost uncanny. It is, I imagine, a matter of long educa- 
tion, like an ear for bird-music. When “ the curious chanters 
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of the wood ” make melody together, I can with difficulty 
pick out the notes of those universally familiar. A devotee 
like Monsieur Burdet will listen to the full symphony of a 
spring evening when twenty instruments and perhaps a 
hundred performers are making melody, and detect and 
imitate and name every member of the orchestra. 

The peculiar glory of the Breck is, of course, the Stone 
Curlew, and there are few birds more worthy of study. Step 
out from the wood into a warren in August when the flocks are 
beginning to gather, and not a bird will be visible. Walk 
across and thirty of them will take wing. Lie up under the 
trees and watch the secret of their invisibility. For soon 
they will begin to return, not flying, but running swiftly and 
in every fold of the ground, ghostly grey birds with their great 
golden eyes alight with apprehension. Scattered over the 
level are rabbit-burrows, each with its vestibule sunk below 
the surface, and most with a screen of nettles or ragwort. The 
Curlews work silently towards them and settle down in their 
entrances. There they can rest unseen, only their heads 
raised above the hollow, with sometimes a single sentry 
standing alone in the open. 

In the spring they scatter all over the area, each hen laying 
her pair of eggs among the flints on the bare sand. Usually 
they select a slight depression where the sitting bird cannot be 
easily overlooked. And even so they are singularly alert to 
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sight and sound of intruders. Even if taken by surprise, as 
sometimes happens when they have laid in one of the many 
flat-floored sandpits, they never rise direct from their nests, 
but run crouching to the ground and very fast until they are 
some thirty yards away. And the return is always on foot. 
Our first find was one of the great events. My wife and I had 
managed to get thirty-six hours’ freedom, and had wasted the 
first day at a place usually certain to contain a pair or two. It 
was so cold that one could hardly hold the glasses ; one’s eyes 
streamed and one’s fingers were blue. Next day we tried a 
similar place : the birds were there ; but gave no sign of 
having eggs. By midday in despair we sought out the keeper 
and learnt that a famous oologist, whose published work is an 
unpleasant compound of callousness and conceit, had visited 
the neighbourhood and, as we were expressively told, “ mopped 
up every egg in the place.” It was hard; for those two 
days were our only holiday that summer, and we had 
been frozen to no purpose. However, there was at least a 
reason for our failure, and another year we might be less 
unlucky, since the birds were numerous enough. So rather 
woefully we started back to the inn along the plantation parallel 
with the road, a place where I had never seen Curlew, but 
might find Wheatears and Sand Martins and Red-legged 
Partridges. Not far along a Curlew rose in front of us, and 
something in his action made us hope. We went on a hundred 
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yards or more, sat down and ate our last sandwiches ; and my 
wife, whose eyes are keener than mine, saw the bird running 
back near the place where we flushed it. We waited, and then 
she set off towards the spot ; and again the bird rose. So we 
decided on a cross-bearing and separated, I lying out under an 
elder. My word, how cold it was ! I lay there for nearly an 
hour, seeing nothing, and then gave it up, and was told that 
the bird had returned, worked towards me, and then apparently 
seen me and scuttled away. Obviously the elder tree was, as 
the children would say, “ warm,” and certainly there were 
eggs somewhere. I should never have found them ; but my 
wife was brought up in the country, and after a big search she 
picked them out, two beauties laid side by side among fir 
cones only about ten feet from the edge of the trees. I 
colour-photographed them, but their tint was not strong 
enough to show up well. 

Fascinating as is the bare Breck, my son and I used to prefer 
the meadows by the Lark. During the war the little river had 
got choked up with weed and the fields beside it were unusually 
swampy. Snipe swarmed in them ; Redshanks were abundant, 
and there were numbers of duck of various kinds. Mallards 
bred freely in the Tuddenham fen across the stream, but I have 
seen a nest in the meadows with eleven eggs just chipping, 
and the young broods were common in the ditches. One 
day there was a hen Tufted and her ducklings on the river, the 
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mother flapping in violent circles till the babies had hidden 
themselves in the reeds. Not long before I had almost 
trodden into a Teal’s nest, carefully covered up and hidden 
in the heart of a tussock of sedge. And once on a tiny 
stream I flushed a pair of Garganey. So there was plenty of 
possible excitement. 

The Snipe were our great delight. One season I found 
eighteen nests there ; and the great rich-hued eggs set in their 
neat cup deep in tufts of grass or dwarf rushes were always a 
joy. And of all the waders these alone are easy to find ; for 
the bird obligingly waits until you are six feet away, and then 
jumps straight from her eggs. It was with a Snipe that my 
son achieved his first nest. He was five years old, and more 
interested in flowers than birds, and in sand castles than 
either ; but that day he was wandering with me round the 
marsh. I was busy with a Reed Bunting’s nest, and he was 
some way off, when suddenly he called out, “ Daddy, daddy, do 
come : here’s a Plover’s nest.” I went, and it was a Snipe’s ; 
and in it was a clutch of five eggs, very distinct, of a peculiar 
bronze shade, all obviously laid by the same bird. The 
“ Snipe with five eggs ” was the small boy’s favourite topic 
for years : it was a proud beginning for a young naturalist — 
though its immediate effect was to make him feel that he had 
done his duty and that in future he might amuse himself in his 
own ways elsewhere. 
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To the water-meadows the Lapwings bring their broods 
from the sand, and family parties are to be seen all along the 
fringe of the low fields. You can watch the old birds standing 
sentinel while the chicks run happily round them. Suddenly 
something disturbs them. The parents stiffen ; the cock 
jumps into the air to verify his suspicions ; the hen utters a 
single low call and remains rigid with head erect ; the young 
“ freeze,” squatting down and remaining absolutely motion- 
less. If the cock is not satisfied, he summons his mate to 
join him, and she circles round calling continuously; and 
while she calls the brood continue immovable. If you have 
spotted their position, you can walk right up to them, set up 
the camera, and take their portraits — they are models of trust 
and obedience. Late in May the ground is full of young 
birds. Baby Redshanks, tiny balls of yellow brown-patched 
fluff, can be found on the edge of the pools or tucked away 
under the shelter of the grasses; and young Snipe, most 
beautiful of nestlings, in their coats of nigger plush patterned 
with red and white, take their first lessons in probing the soft 
mud and picking insects from its surface. Some day you will 
flush the mother from her newly-hatched brood, and wonder 
at the strange performance that would entice you from it. 
She springs up into the air, flies a few yards, and then falls to 
the ground with a jerk as if tethered by an invisible cord. 
Plunging on to her breast with head sunk and wings beating 
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she spins there like a great moth singed in a flame. You step 
towards her, and she rises to repeat the same throes a little 
further off, luring you from her home, while the chicks 
scramble out of it and take refuge in the herbage. 

Of all our haunts during the years of our Cambridge life 
this was by far the best beloved. A day at Mildenhall was 
fixed weeks ahead and guarded with the jealousy which befits 
an annual family festival. We were singularly lucky in 
our weather. I only remember one day that turned wet, 
and there were several when we started in cloud and arrived in 
sunshine. The choice of provisions, the journey in the queer 
little train, the delightful stations along the edge of the fenland, 
the first pines and weed-fields of the Breck, the ride through 
Barton Mills, the day in paradise, and then the wait at Milden- 
hall station with the glory and fatigue of it for company, the 
eager memories in the carriage as the children compare their 
impressions and recount their joys, and the hustle to change in 
dme for Chapel and Hall on our return — how the power of it 
ill comes back ! In the strength of such meat one can travel 
nany days. 



CHAPTER III 

A DREAM THAT CAME TRUE 

It is one of the drawbacks of a teacher’s life that his terms 
are immutably fixed, and that August, the dullest month for 
the naturalist in the whole year, is the only portion of the 
summer that he can spend in freedom. Even the joy of 
prowling along the shingle ridges in the dusk of a September 
dawn, when the migrants come streaming to the coast, is a 
poor substitute for the splendour of a holiday at the end of 
May. At Cambridge I was more fortunate than most, for 
the Summer Term was always a time when the bulk of my 
lecturing was over ; and within reach were the fens and the 
Brecksand. They served faute de mieux. But sea-fowl had 
always been my passion, and like most of our ambitions they 
were hopelessly beyond my reach. When one is responsible 
for daily service in a College Chapel, Flamborough or even 
Blakeney might as well be in the moon. In 1919, however, 
I had for the first time the chance of a real visit to my dream- 
land. That year, by the kind offices of the then Provost, I 

was invited to give the Donnellan lectures in Trinity College, 
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Dublin : they had to be delivered in term-time, and on such 
an occasion leave of absence was easily obtainable. Previous 
visits in vacations had led me to form high hopes : Howth 
Head and Lambay and Ireland’s Eye would surely supply 
me with Gulls and Guillemots, and two of them at least were 
not inaccessible. 

So after due, but as it turned out ill-advised, consideration 
the second week in May was chosen, and the 10th found me 
at Holyhead. It proved to be a fortnight too early, but that 
mattered little for one who wanted to see rather than to 
collect. On my other crossings I had seen nothing but the 
Herring Gulls which followed the boat — followed hanging 
head to wind without a quiver of their wings, keeping pace 
with us exactly as though invisibly fastened above a special 
spot upon the deck. This time what a change ! Mature 
gulls, though plentiful in the harbour, were too busy to 
venture far from the Stack and left the escort duty to brown- 
clad youngsters. But the Irish Sea was full of birds. Parties 
of Guillemots, Razorbills and Puffins dotted the surface, all 
working northwards, unresting and unhurried. Those on 
our path would wait till we were fifty yards away, and then 
in a flash plunge out of sight : the head is thrust down, the 
wings are spread, the feet drive upwards and the bird is gone : 
all very commonplace to the regular traveller, but what a 
benediction to one whose first love had been a Puffin and 
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whose sole acquaintance hitherto had been with a fly-blown 
corpse ! And then just as Howth loomed up to welcome 
us out of the mist came fresh delights. A flock of thirty or 
forty seeming Guillemots lay ahead of us ; and as we neared 
them, instead of diving they rose, and their flight revealed 
them — and indeed the flight of a Manx Shearwater is some- 
thing of a revelation. A few rapid beats and then the long 
wings are outspread and the creature skims, tilting constantly 
from side to side at an angle to the surface of the water, and 
moving as swiftly and easily as an arrow. Gliding, as Gulls 
or Falcons glide, is a sober, leisurely business, worthy of 
the lords of the air. The Shearwater’s motion is passionate 
and intense, like that of a racing skater, reminding me, 
however, of nothing less prosaic than the metal “ blackbirds ” 
at which one learned to shoot. 

They were wonderful days, that week in the dear dirty 
city, the city which has unspoiled Nature at her most romantic 
within a sixpenny tram-fare of its heart. And I had only 
one lecture a day, and that not till 4.30, and the most 
indulgent of hostesses. It would be wearisome to tell the 
tale of them, though to me every hour brought something 
new. On my third day a visit to Malahide with its stretch 
of salt-marsh between the sand-dunes and the beach gave 
me my first sight of a Tern colony, Common Terns on the 
marsh, Little Terns on the pebbles, and Ringed Plover in 
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the zone between them. Only the last-named had eggs: 
the Terns were sitting about in pairs, and the Roseates, whose 
presence gave distinction to the colony later in the season, 
had not yet arrived. It was a foretaste of what Blakeney 
was to be to me three years later, when I saw all five British 
Terns nesting together, and of a time when I played truant 
and escaped from a Diocesan Conference to Orford Ness. 

But my great day was May 14th, when I spent five hours 
on Ireland’s Eye. There are, no doubt, more beautiful 
spots within the seven seas, but on my first visit the little 
island laid its spell upon me and became a place of pilgrimage. 
Irishmen, unlike their Saxon neighbours, manage to keep 
the beauty of their country unspoiled, even when, as in this 
case, it is within the easiest reach of a city. If Howth lay 
outside Liverpool, it would have been “ developed ” long 
ago — cut up into eligible building sites, fenced round with 
barbed wire, embellished with kiosks and bandstands and 
a promenade, and decorated with waste-paper and ginger- 
beer bottles ; and the Black Guillemot would have given 
way to the nigger minstrel. As it is, being in County Dublin 
it is as wild to-day as if it was in County Kerry. When I 
last visited it, on a frosty November morning, a Curlew was 
wandering along the mud of the harbour within twenty yards 
of the tramline, and a Redshank was scavenging on the road- 
way. Ireland’s Eye lies half a mile to the north of the 
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harbour-mouth, and though in the summer a number of 
visitors cross to it, the solitude and charm of the place restrain 
the tendency to vandalism, and if they picnic they do so 
reverently and discreetly. When I first saw it there was 
no sign of man’s invasion save where a name (English, very 
English !) had been cut a year ago in the short turf below the 
rocks. 

On its southern side the islet welcomes the stranger with 
a tiny bay, a gracious curve of beach and low sandhills, 
flanked with a tumble of boulders upon which one makes 
precarious landing. Behind lies a long slope of dry bracken, 
nettles and brambles, veiled when I saw it with a gauze of 
bluebells like a mist of wood smoke, its wild beauty enhanced 
by the roofless walls of St. Nessan’s tiny shrine. In the centre 
the summit rises to a height of near four hundred feet, 
a pile of grey quartz, gleaming with mauve and pink lights 
in the sunshine and set with soft green cushions of sea cam- 
pion. To the north the slope falls away steeply, in terraces 
of broken crag and stretches of peaty, bracken-covered soil, 
to the edge of a sheer cliff, terminating to the eastward in 
two pinnacles, the one flat-topped and rising from the island, 
the other an obelisk with the waves breaking round its 
base. Beyond these are narrow inlets and a cave, edged 
with walls of scree and loose stones ; and beyond towards 
Howth Head a flat promontory, accessible for an hour 
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or two at low tide over a neck of slippery weed-grown 
rocks. 

On that May morning the first sign of bird-life was a 
single Kittiwake in the harbour which kept us company 
while my Irish companion was persuading Mr. McConkey 
that he could land us in safety. On the passage, when at 
long last he was convinced, we nearly ran down a Black 
Guillemot and had a beautiful view of his little scarlet feet 
as, rising in a hurry, he stowed them safely under his stumpy 
tail. A company of Shags on the east limb of the bay and a 
pair of Oystercatchers watching us anxiously from the rocks 
greeted us as we approached. Once landed we found small 
birds in abundance on the southern slope, Wrens and Robins 
and Thrushes, and among the rabbit-burrows a cock Wheatear 
flitting busily to and fro. Far the most noticeable were the 
Rock Pipits, which abounded all over the island, crouching 
on the boulders, moving restlessly from stone to stone, and 
then soaring up to undulate loose-winged in the breeze and 
to break into their twittering song as they sank gently back 
to earth. 

Till we reached the northern side there were few signs of 
sea-fowl, but then rounding the rocks we suddenly found 
ourselves in a big colony of Herring Gulls, perhaps the most 
numerous and certainly the most noisy of the island in- 
habitants. They were hard at work preparing their nests, 
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and some few had already begun to sit. The usual site was 
at the foot of a boulder, a hollow as large as a soup-plate 
set against the rock and lined with a few handfuls of dry 
bracken and with a coverlet of stalks of campion. They 
seemed to avoid the narrow ledges, and though the nearer 
pinnacle was tenanted they nested only on its top — this in 
obvious contrast to their habit in South Devon, where they 
refuse the summits for a foothold half-way up the cliffs. 
On Ireland’s Eye among the jumble of rocks and fern the 
nests were very inconspicuous, until one got accustomed to 
their position, and I nearly trod on my first eggs, a fine large 
pair, rather unusually rough-shelled, lying side by side in the 
angle of a rock. 

In the peaty soil beneath the summit were many Puffins’ 
burrows, and as we crossed it the birds were skimming 
past. Some few kept flying swiftly round the central pile, 
but most volplaned straight down to the water, descending 
very fast at a flat angle with their short and narrow wings 
stiffly spread. One, as I watched, popped his head out of 
a hole just below me, jerked round, saw me, and flung himself 
hastily seaward. We did not disturb their domestic arrange- 
ments, but judging by experience elsewhere they lay early 
and probably already had eggs. On the slope we flushed 
a Peregrine, apparently a Tiercel in his first year and 
therefore not a breeding bird. They nest on Lambay 
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and probably also on Howth Head, but not, I believe, on 
Ireland’s Eye. 

Between the centre of the island and the pinnacles there 
is a stretch of smooth turf from which one can look back at 
the face of the main cliff. Here it was that the dream of my 
childhood came true. It is a sheer wall of rock, traversed 
by the narrowest of cracks and ledges and falling precipitously 
to the water. And there sat the birds, row upon row, faces 
to the cliff, on spots where there seemed scarcely a foothold, 
Razorbills and Guillemots together, though the former were 
far the more numerous. From cliff to sea, and from sea to 
cliff birds were constantly moving, while others flew along 
the face of the rock looking in vain for an unoccupied perch. 
The waves beneath were dotted with sea-fowl, among them 
and close to the land three or four pairs of Black Guillemots, 
easily distinguished by the white patches on their wings 
from their dark-backed cousins. They certainly nest on 
the isle in the clefts of the huge boulders at the foot of the 
crags and in a chasm not far below the brow of the precipice. 
Suddenly I had turned and saw it, saw and recognised the 
place of my vision, the scene that my mother had drawn for 
me in the nursery, and that had haunted my sleep in the 
trenches. Strange how such a place had fascinated my 
imagination : wonderful that at last I should look upon the 
reality 1 
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After that all the rest was by comparison secondary. I 
remember that there were Kittiwakes sitting in pairs side by 
side upon their big nests of seaweed on the ledges of the 
pinnacles, that Shags were flying in and out of the cavern 
beyond them, and that I spent some time searching for the 
Oystercatcher’s nest upon the beach, only to discover when 
I got back to Dublin that the Irish Sea-pie prefers to lay 
upon a flat rock. But the rest of the day was blurred for me 
by the splendour of its great moment. Details of it will 
live with me always— the scarlet legs of that first Black 
Guillemot ; the two great eggs lying there at my feet ; the 
face of the Puffin as he peered at me out of his hole ; the 
white lines on the beak of a Razorbill as he flew past ten 
yards away. But they were all dwarfed by the one supreme 
thing : I had visited the place of my dreams. 

At last the McConkey arrived, and carried us away. 
We got back just in time for a wash and a scurry to the 
lecture-room. I was to talk about Charles Kingsley, that 
great lover of the open air and the works of the Lord ; and 
did so with eyes blinded with beauty and a mind intoxicated 
with wind and sun and sea and the flashing of a thousand 
wings. 
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36. Oyster catcher's nest on rocks. 




18. Robin, a young bard. 
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AN AMATEUR BIRD PHOTOGRAPHER 

The photography of living birds in their wild state still 
seems to most of us like the executioner’s profession in Saint 
Joan, “ a highly skilled mystery.” If you show a friend a 
picture, let us say of a sitting Tern, he will in ninety-nine 
cases out of the proverbial hundred receive it with one of 
two remarks ; either “ What a vast amount of patience you 
must have 1 ” or “ Wonderful camera ! I wish I could afford 
an outfit for this kind of work.” This chapter is written 
as an answer to such comments. 

It was in the year after the war, when I was struggling to 
get a night’s rest unbroken by terrors more ghastly than the 
reality, that a lucky accident started me off upon bird photo- 
graphy. The bequest of an ancient quarter-plate stand- 
camera, certainly older than its present owner but equipped 
with a Zeiss lens, revived an interest in photography dormant 
since the days of my first summer at school. Having no 
knowledge of chemistry, the process has never lost for me 
the savour of the magical. One focussed, and made an 
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exposure and developed the plate, and occasionally something 
vaguely recognisable “ came out ” : the printing, trimming 
and mounting were more intelligible ; but the cost was always 
out of all proportion to the results, and my boyish enthusiasm 
did not last six months. In these days, when every child 
of ten is a skilled mechanic and science forms an inevitable 
part of its education, the younger generation can scarcely 
conceive the abysmal ignorance of those of us who were 
brought up in the rigour of the classical tradition. To 
confess that to this day I do not know the difference between 
a carburettor and a sparking plug, and could not attempt to 
explain the action of a developer upon a sensitised plate, 
will be to write myself down as a survival from the prehistoric. 
At least it will show that my return to photography was an 
adventure into the unknown. However, I had always longed 
to be able to keep some permanent record of my rambles, 
and now I had a camera and leisure to use it. Surely with 
care and patience something might be done. So I bought 
some plates, fitted up a makeshift dark-room, and set out to 
find victims. 

My first attempt was with a Lapwing’s eggs in a Cambridge- 
shire fallow. I took it expecting nothing, and was gloriously 
surprised to achieve a printable result. Reckoning it the 
proverbial “ mug’s luck,” I tried again, and gradually experi- 
ence taught me to reduce the percentage of failures and master 
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the simpler subjects of still life. A bird’s nest cannot run 
away, and if you are prepared to waste enough plates and 
experiment boldly, you learn by degrees the technique of the 
business. I am not proud of those early efforts. Indeed 
it was two years before I reached the point of being fairly 
certain how much to allow for distance from the object, for 
light and plate-speed and stop, or how to arrange the subject 
so as to make a picture. Anyone of average intelligence would 
have bought a handbook and an exposure metre and worked out 
in a few hours what it took me months of practice to discover. 

In those years nests were my sole quarry. The idea of 
taking the living bird hardly entered my mind, and was dis- 
missed at once as indecently presumptuous. I knew that 
the experts managed it ; but their accounts of the apparatus 
and methods employed were not encouraging. Artificial 
tree-trunks and stuffed cows could not be carried about by a 
parson on a bicycle : electric releases needed skill and know- 
ledge : reflex cameras were a perquisite of the wealthy : hides 
had to be constructed with heavy labour and moved up day 
by day from a safe distance ; and what happened if an irate 
farmer or a bevy of small boys appeared at the critical moment ? 
Time and money were both essential ; for the poor and busy 
the difficulties were insurmountable. One must be content 
to rejoice in the successes of others without trying to imitate 
them. 
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At this point came a momentary temptation. I had a 
certain number of stuffed and mounted specimens, and could 
probably obtain the loan of many more. To take these out 
with me and pose them in suitable surroundings would be an 
easy method of securing what I wanted. There need be no 
question of fraud, and for such work one could dispense with 
elaborate paraphernalia. Just for a day or two, one winter, 
the prospect seemed inviting — not least because in this way 
bird photography could go on all the year round. I had 
drawn and painted dead birds all my life, fixing up their 
wings and necks with ingenious devices of wire and hatpins, 
and trying to reproduce their plumage with accuracy rather 
than art: here was a means whereby exact portraits could 
be multiplied. Yet when I thought about it, the idea became 
at once repellent. Far be it from me to criticise those who, 
like Mr. Vos, have found in it a rich storehouse of pleasure 
and have used it to increase the interest in ornithology. But 
to one who knows and watches the living bird, such pictures, 
however skilful, will always be caricatures. In a museum, 
and set off by paper rocks and imitation herbage, one catches 
a transient illusion and wonders at the lifelike result. Put 
the same specimens into a living background and their falsity 
stands confessed. The poor things are flagrantly out of place : 
the stilted posture, the shrivelled feet, the lifeless eyes sug- 
gest nothing but the horrors of Madame Tussaud’s. 
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And yet the bare possibility of such a subterfuge increased 
my desire for the real thing. Somehow, somewhen it must 
be done. So that summer, when a heavy piece of historical 
research kept me hard at work, I used to carry my books and 
chair into the garden and spread some crumbs and focus my 
camera and wait for a young Robin who was staking out his 
claim to a scanty territory and found it difficult to satisfy 
his hunger without trespassing on that of his parents. With 
a bulb-release in my hand I spent many hours of pleasant 
expectation, hoping that he would get used to me. He 
appeared just often enough to keep me from despair ; but 
when he came near (which was seldom) he almost always 
beat the shutter and on development of the plate appeared 
only as a disjointed whirlwind of wings and tail. At last, 
after days of failure, I got his portrait ; but the experience 
convinced me that if an unconcealed photographer was to 
take birds at a distance of five feet, he must be prepared to 
tame each one of them before doing so. 

Two years later a friend of a more ingenious turn of mind 
suggested what he called the “ string trick.” Fix up your 
camera, focus it on a nest, fasten a ball of string to the shutter, 
lay it out, lie down and take cover at a reasonable distance. 
Then if the bird comes back, and if in the hours of waiting 
your plate does not get fogged, and if you pull the string hard 
enough to make an exposure without upsetting the whole 
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apparatus, and if your sitter doesn’t move at the crucial 
moment, all may be well. I got a few Terns (surely the 
easiest as they are the loveliest of subjects) this way, lying out 
on the shingle of Orford Ness, and even a hen Chaffinch in 
my garden — though for her I pulled too hard and the whole 
outfit crashed to the ground. But plainly even this was a 
lengthy and precarious business. Eighteen hours with a 
Stone Curlew with only one indifferent picture to show for 
it convinced me once more that the living bird must be left 
to the expert, and that for me, apart from eggs and nests, 
the only possibilities were such patient mothers as the Eiders 
of the Fames and occasional chicks of the sort that squats 
immovable, however close you approach. 

One last solution I tried when my friend Mr. Sherwood 
introduced me to a telephoto lens. It is an enormous advan- 
tage to be able to operate at twenty feet instead of at six ; 
for very few birds object to an unconcealed camera at such a 
distance, and a dummy erected over-night removes all their 
anxieties. If the light is good, and the exposure accurately 
calculated, and the plates really rapid, and the string-release 
carefully used, results are not hard to obtain, and most of 
the ground-nesting species can be pictured. There are, 
however, at least three objections : the most serious is that 
the depth of focus is so small as to make any view of the 
surroundings or of the bird walking up to her eggs impossible ; 





-H). Typical nest with eiderdown. 
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then the computing of the magnification and consequent 
length of exposure demands a knowledge of mathematics 
too advanced for me ; and finally the apparatus is expensive. 
Here was plainly an answer to my problem : it was not one 
that I could adopt. An amateur and a dabbler like myself 
must be content to have found out his limitations. 

Suddenly in 1924 my initiation into the mystery was 
achieved. After three months of gastric torment a holiday 
became necessary. We were moving to Liverpool and my 
wife declared that I should be more use away, a delusion which 
I did nothing to dispel. To be free in May and to have 
all Europe to choose from — the mere prospect gave one new 
life. The Guadalquivir was no place for an invalid ; but 
for some days I dallied with the idea of Avignon and the 
Camargue, until a friend ruled it out by saying, “ The French- 
man shoots every bird he sees, and where they are protected 
he shoots you instead ” — which may well be a libel on our 
neighbours across the Channel, but for me was decisive. 
Then a providential introduction put me into touch with 
the Dutch Society for Bird Protection, and an invitation 
from Monsieur Burdet to visit him at Overveen clinched 
the matter. I little knew the wonders that were in store 
for me. 

There are few cures for pessimism so effective as the study 
of natural history, and that not only because Homer’s picture 
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of the birds “ rejoicing in their wings ” is far more true than 
Tennyson’s : one soon discovers in one’s fellow-students 
unsuspected riches of human kindliness and generosity. As 
an entomologist I had long ago been admitted to the fraternity 
of moth-collectors, a body whose existence is unknown to 
the general public and whose numbers are not more surprising 
than their friendliness ; and among bird-lovers my experience 
has been the same. Nevertheless, nothing had prepared me 
for such hospitality to an unknown and unimportant foreigner 
as I received from my host and hostess at Lindenheuvel. 
Suffice it that I owe to them one of the most memorable 
holidays in my life, a complete recovery of health, a new revela- 
tion of the beauty of Nature, and a friendship which will not 
pass. Hitherto most of my “ birding ” (to borrow Madame 
Burdet’s expressive word) had been done alone and with 
the help of books. Now I found myself in the presence 
of a master of bird lore and bird photography, a master 
whose sole desire was to share his knowledge and enthusiasm 
with me. 

At first indeed the effect was almost crushing. An evening 
spent over his stereoscopic pictures, practically a complete 
record of every bird that nests in Holland, opened before me 
a new world of possibilities. I came away from them dazed 
with beauty, rapt into the heavenlies as completely as on my 
first day in the Alps. Here was work as much surpassing 
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that of the British experts as theirs surpassed my own : here 
was the living bird so vividly portrayed that you could feel 
the very texture of his plumage and seem to catch the stirring 
of his breath. Beside this my masterpieces were pavement 
artist’s work. It was folly ever to have imagined myself 
a bird-photographer. My host realised, I fancy, something 
of my feelings and refused to let me be disheartened. Half- 
unconsciously I tried the old complaints, “ what patience ! ” 
and “ what a camera ! ” And he smiled. “ If the bird 
doesn’t come in an hour, give it up ; but with a tent and reason- 
able precautions she’ll not keep you waiting thirty minutes.” 
And then looking sympathetically at the new reflex that I 
had just unpacked, a gift of which I was immensely proud, he 
shook his head and said, “ Yes, one always likes to try new 
apparatus — and always returns to the old : you’ll not really 
use it.” 

So it happened that next day, with my two cameras and a 
folding tent (27 s. at Gamage’s, surname Hike, family Boy 
Scout), I started out into the dunes, that splendid belt of 
giant sand-hills clothed with sea buckthorn and dwarf willow 
and wild pansies, and broken up with copses and plantations, 
for which we in this country have no equivalents. And 
before the day was over I realised that there was indeed no 
mystery about bird photography except the wonder of watching 
shy creatures from a few feet away, and the joy of carrying 
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home their portraits as so much stored happiness for the 
hereafter. 

It was all so simple. Two nests had been found and 
“ prepared ” over-night, the preparations consisting of the 
erection of a dummy tent of boughs and rubbish. It is 
advisable, though not essential, to put up some hide, either 
the tent itself or a passable imitation, before one sets to work, 
so that the bird may get over her first surprise at the invasion 
of her home. Then one must visit it with a companion. 
He helps you into your tent, stands by until all is in order, 
and then makes an ostentatious departure. The companion 
is the absolute necessity, without whom all is hopeless. And 
you want him solely that he may leave you. Birds cannot 
count : the disturber of the peace has gone : household 
matters can be resumed at once. Before he goes one makes 
ready, clearing the nest of stray grasses which otherwise 
would obscure the bird, and focussing with an absolute 
precision. These two points are important. One cannot 
emerge from the hide to repair neglect ; and the wind has an 
uncanny knack of finding something movable and blowing 
it across one’s field. And focus, when you are working 
within six or at most eight feet (and a longer range is useless), 
is vital : put an old newspaper on the eggs and get it perfectly 
sharp. As to exposure, if we may take these hints all together, 
the problem is complicated by the failure of the makers to 
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produce a silent shutter. No bird will sit unperturbed for 
the first time, however slight the sound ; and my reflex made 
a noise like a barrage. So the time must be short enough 
to avoid the jump of the sitter, and this isn’t always or often 
sufficient for a “ close up ” on a dull day or amongst trees. 
A fiftieth of a second is the standard speed ; and a plate of 
not less than 300 H. and D. is advisable. Avoid film-packs. 
When one is planning an expedition their weight and compact- 
ness make them hugely attractive ; but if one wants good 
results, better take one picture on a plate than ten on films. 
In Holland I sampled practically all the ordinary makes of 
plate; for 4JX3J is not a size commonly stocked by the 
Dutch ; and with one exception never met a bad packet ; 
but “ Wellington Anti-screen Backed ” is still my first 
request, and if I ever go again I shall leave film-packs alone 
and take enough of my favourites. Finally, a word about 
development. Dark-rooms are not always available, though 
at Overveen there was every conceivable luxury. One has 
to choose between leaving one’s pictures till the tour is over, 
or making the best of difficult substitutes. The former is 
very unsatisfactory. However accurate one’s work, one wants 
to be sure that a bird for which one has longed for years, 
and which one may never get again, has been safely secured. 
And by speedy development one learns to correct mistakes, 
and if a batch is bad can repeat the pictures next day. So the 
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makeshift is one’s choice. On Texel I developed in cup- 
boards and sinks and even in one of those fascinating beds 
which are built into the wall and shut in with doors. A 
folding lamp, a box of nightlights, tabloid developer, a packet 
of hypo and a basin of water are the essentials — and I never 
lost a plate from fogging. But it is a trying business after 
a long day in the air. For one cannot begin until after sun- 
set ; washing in running water is impossible ; and many 
changes are tedious and not always obtainable in the small 
hours. However, it can be managed. Only beware of my 
first experience. I had taken a picture or two on arriving 
in Holland of nests of Curlew and Godwit, and wanted to be 
sure that all was in order for serious business. So I developed 
at once — and nothing appeared — absolutely nothing. Pre- 
sumably I had forgotten to pull out the dark-slide, or perhaps 
had taken two pictures on the same plate. “ Let’s try a 
second,” I murmured ; and did so ; and again nothing hap- 
pened. “ This must be mania ” — you know how at such 
times the foundations of one’s universe seem shaken. And 
then suddenly the reason revealed itself. I searched fran- 
tically for the tabloid bottles, and discovered that instead of 
Rytol A I had pounded up my gastric tablets. It was madness 
but not the sort that I had feared. 

The answer to our mystified amateur can be summed up 
in few words. In my three weeks in Holland I spent four 
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Great Crested Grebe s nest. Eggs covered 



44, Coot's nest, Godstone 
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46 . Common Tern, nearly fledged 
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or five hours almost every day in an unconcealed hide within 
six feet of nesting birds. Generally the tent was put up over- 
night. An hour and a half next morning gave a series of the 
first subject. Then the outfit was taken down and moved 
to another nest : and I went off and had lunch. In the after- 
noon the same process was repeated. Two sets of photo- 
graphs, some sixteen pictures a day, were taken. Practically 
all of them were satisfactory. Only one bird, a Curlew, kept 
me waiting more than half an hour before the first picture ; 
and on that occasion it was so hot that she took a holiday, 
knowing that the sun would do the work for her. Many 
birds, even proverbially shy species like the Redshank, became 
so tame that within an hour they would allow me to talk to 
them, to light a pipe, and to put up and focus my second 
camera without stirring from their eggs. One has to wait 
so often for a far longer time under much less interesting 
conditions, that the demand on one’s patience amounts to 
very little, relieved as it is by the excitement of seeing and 
hearing the mother running round and inspecting her treasures 
and the strange erection that has grown up so near them 
And as to a camera — the pictures themselves prove that 
my ancient instrument, to which, as Monsieur Burdet had 
predicted, I very soon returned, was sufficient for its 
purpose. 

My experience may, of course, have been unusual. Indivi- 
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dual birds vary greatly in habits and temperament; and in 
Holland the bird population may well be less timid than at 
home. So let the beginner be content to gain knowledge 
from the commoner species, and not hesitate to sacrifice his 
prospective pictures rather than the eggs or nestlings. Very 
soon he will learn enough to escape either alternative. 




49. Common Tern, a dutch of four. 







CHAPTER V 

THREE YEARS IN^SURREY 

4Li 

There are times in the lives of most of us when our whole 
eing is overwhelmed with a wave of yearning for Nature, for 
ills and woods and sea, for the slow and peaceful march of 
ie countryside. When the mists of autumn thicken into fog 
id the black towns reek and stifle, there comes a dream of 
isset-carpeted coverts, and hazel-stems hung with diamonds 
moisture, and pheasants pattering over the leaves, and 
uirrels glancing through the trees. And when the 
sbruary sun warms the blood to its spring-time, few can 
:ar patiently the sacrifice demanded of them by the city : 
je would shake off its dust and get us away to the hedgerows 
here the first primrose is peeping, and the copses where the 
its are busy, and the downs where already the Lapwing 
hearses his courtship-flight. 

It was in November 1920, when the University was 
suming its normal habit after the numbness of its war-time 
>ma and the tingling pain and joy of its new activity, that 
e decision to leave Cambridge was forced upon me. A 
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multitude of small and seemingly disconnected motives, each in 
itself unimportant, suddenly coalesced and became irresistible. 
In a day or two the resolve was taken, and a month later the 
family found itself at Bletchingley. The place was as beauti- 
ful as its name, a long and ancient village, set on the ridge of 
greensand that sunders the chalk of the North Downs from 
the clay of the Weald. All Sussex from Crowborough 
Beacon to Chanctonbury Ring lies before you as you stand 
by the ruins of the castle, and the ebbing waves of the ancient 
Andredswald break in a spray of shaws and spinneys at your 
feet. Behind over a wooded hollow rise the hills, scarred with 
chalk-pits and beech-groves, the yew trees of the Pilgrims’ 
Way still traceable beneath their summits. After the sober 
flats of the fenland such a view went far to compensate us for 
courts and cloisters, for the narrow bustling streets and the 
lamps shining double in the damp, and the familiar nooks and 
corners of the town that had so long been our home. 

And there were other compensations, not least a garden of 
our own. Some day perhaps the communal idea will have 
educated us to enjoy the triumphs of bedded-out hyacinths in 
a public park as much as the wild bluebells on a common or 
the crocuses in our own backyard. Only, if so, we shall have 
discovered in some special task a full outlet for our creative 
energies. At present we want less to admire the horticultural 
skill of an expert than to have an opportunity of growing 
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51. Little Tern on the beach. 



52. Little Tern, Cock Sitting. e.c.s. 
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53. Arctic Tern’s nest, Blakeney. 



54. Sandwich Tern’s nest, Blakeney. 
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flowers for ourselves : better a nasturtium of our own sowing 
than a bed of prize begonias at Kew. My rectory garden was 
no paradise : the curse of Adam lay heavy upon it ; but 
ground that could bear such a crop of thistles and dandelions 
must surely be fit for nobler uses. At least we could indulge 
a virgin, and on my part short-lived, passion for digging. It 
was a big undertaking, eased, however, by the lightness of 
the soil and by an elderly but splendid assistant, one of those 
grand old men who carry on their faces the mark of years 
spent in the service of the green things of the earth, and in 
their hearts a treasury of patient hope. In the three years of 
our stay we reaped richly. Indeed I am not sure that my 
chief, and secret, sorrow in departing was not the loss of the 
lupins and delphiniums that I had grown and nursed, a sorrow 
enhanced by the discovery three months later that my successor 
had inherited from me in a batch of unflowered seedlings the 
blue-black hybrid polyphyllus which I had coveted at Vincent 
Square and spent three seasons trying to raise. 

The garden had, of course, its birds. Sparrows, which 
often made me regret the hard heart and air-gun of boyhood ; 
Chaffinches, now nearly as common, but always welcome for 
heir beauty, their nests and the cock’s rollicking song; 
starlings, not often near the house except where using it as 
heir own ; Thrushes and Blackbirds, monstrous large in 
hose first frosty mornings ; Hedge Sparrows, which could not 
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possibly be as demure as they looked ; Pied Wagtails, running 
all year round across the lawn ; Robins, full of cheery comrade- 
ship save for the months when they leave their territories and 
retire into family life; Tits of all five species; Nuthatches, 
with their merry voices and dapper coat and vest; Rooks, 
raiding the elms for twigs in spring and the oaks for acorns in 
autumn ; and Wrens, which adorned the ivy round the front 
door with cocks’ nests but wisely laid elsewhere ; these were 
our regular residents. In spring came others. First the 
ChiffchafF, so delightful in early April, so monotonous when 
his good news has come true : then Willow Wrens, the 
commonest of our Warblers, with a melody more wistful than 
them all ; then the Cuckoo, of whose voice one gets tired all too 
soon ; and the Nightingale, though we had to leave our hill 
to hear him; and a host of others: then the Martins, 
pathetically struggling to build and occupy a nest beneath 
our eaves and always driven out at the precise moment by the 
lazy watchful Sparrows ; and last of all the Swifts, returning 
to their colony in the cottages of Long Row. A common- 
place procession it is, unbrightened by any of the rarer and 
more illustrious visitors, and yet what a zest it adds to life 
when one wakes each morning to greet a new arrival, and until 
the leaves grow heavy the land seems full of birds. 

To be a country parson — the words call up pictures of long 
and quiet days spent in happy contemplation as the mellow 
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55. Roseate Terns nest. Blakeney. 



56. Ringed Plover’s nest. 



57. Red Wagtails nest 
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years lead on to a ripe old age and one learns the secret of an 
eternal peace. Shades of Gilbert White, how I had yearned 
for it, for the gathering of wisdom not wrung from books, and 
the leisure to sit still in a tiny corner of God’s good earth ! 
To be in it, and yet to have no time for it ; to catch glimpses of 
the wonderland of birds and flowers, and never to be free for 
calm communion with them ; that was the irony of those years. 
One cannot force acquaintance with Nature : she is coy and 
very wilful : only those who can watch and wait, ready for the 
moment of her relenting, can become her intimates. We 
others who hurry to her palace for our little hour of freedom 
may only catch the rustle of her garment, and that not often 
nor at our own will. And for me with three days every week 
in Fleet Street and two more in trains and meetings, and a 
parish that found me always “ not at home,” those hours were 
few and far between. To get up on a glorious morning when 
“ the sun rises early to hear the birds sing ” and comes flaming 
into one’s bathroom window, is the proper prelude ; but to 
follow it with a rush into the garden to see if the Hedge Sparrow 
has laid a fifth egg or a precious zoysii has escaped the slugs, 
before catching the 9.8 bus and being whirled away to office 
and committee, is to suffer the torment of Tantalus. One would 
almost sooner live in London and have done with it all. Then 
at least there would be “ days off,” days unspoiled by arrears 
of work and the consciousness of a thousand tasks undone. 
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Those three years were the busiest of my life ; and in fact 
my “ birding ” was almost confined to flying visits to famous 
sanctuaries. In the parish there was no leisure or freedom 
from interruption, and in addition my reputation was bad 
enough to make it unwise to blacken it further. So in Surrey 
discretion and a very occasional half-holiday were the rule. 

The expeditions were various and wonderful. The first 
was a day at the Fames, a day that began at dawn with a ramble 
along the coast and the discovery of a wee rocky inlet with a 
couple of superb cock Eiders bathing in it, and ended at dusk 
with a pair of Stonechats on the rough ground below Barn- 
borough Castle. The islands have been so often visited and 
described that I will not attempt to repeat what others have 
done so thoroughly. But no one can see St. Cuthbert’s 
Ducks nesting in close company around Grace Darling’s 
lighthouse or the garth of their patron’s shrine without a 
stirring of the depths of his soul. The saint’s spirit must 
rejoice to know that even now his fowls escape the Black- 
backed Gulls by seeking human company and that their 
confidence is on the whole well-placed. We found one 
clutch of twelve eggs, an extraordinary number for a bird 
that usually lays five, in a disused dog-kennel, and another 
under the penthouse where the oars of the life-boat are stored ; 
and at least a dozen more were near at hand. The mothers 
are very tame and can be stroked with impunity; but one 




60. Moorhen’s nest, Bletchingley. 



61 . Little Grebe in lily pond. 



62 . Little Grebe, three days old. 
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which was inadvertently but literally kicked up by a member of 
our party flew off rapidly, its short wings and neck contrasting 
awkwardly with the girth and squareness of its body. 

An excursion to the Fames is an emotional experience 
without equal. If awe and reverence are awakened by the 
Eiders, the Guillemots on the Pinnacles are merely comic, 
whether you are watching the serried mass of birds dodging 
and scrambling to avoid the descent of a new-comer, or are 
speculating on the housing-problem that will arise when the 
eggs hatch and the population is increased by a half ; and the 
Puffins on the other side of Brownsman are as ludicrous as 
ever. Then there is the pathos of the Tern colony, harried 
from island to island by the predatory and far too numerous 
Lesser Black-backs ; and the disgust of a trip to the Megstone, 
where the stench of the breeding Cormorants repels all other 
inhabitants save a few gallant Guillemots, and the rocks are 
white-washed with festering guano and strewn with half- 
digested fish ; and the joy of the Rock Pipit’s artless song and 
the Ringed Plover’s sudden flute breaking through the chorus 
of the sea-fowl ; and the restfulness of black rocks and silver 
sands fitly framing the variable picture of the sea. 

Next year it was the turn of the Broads ; and of them I dare 
not speak. For fifteen years I have loved them, but never so 
much as when Mr. Jim Vincent showed me the wonders of 
Hickling, wonders which Miss Turner has so perfectly 
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pictured and described. Indeed, to return as I did after years 
of enforced absence and under such a guide was to appreciate 
the experience of a blind man recovering sight. The water- 
ways had long been familiar to me, but the wealth of the secret 
channels through their reed-beds and of the marshes on their 
margins was something unknown and scarce believed. A day 
or two with Mr. Cator at Woodbastwick only deepened my 
gratitude to men and birds. Very vivid in my recollection 
are a Water Rail’s nest and the groaning of the mother as she 
worked her way back to it, a cock Bearded Tit carrying food 
to his half-fledged young, a hen Teal and her brood in a shady 
ditch, several nests of the Great Crested Grebe, and over all 
a cloud of Swallowtail butterflies. A brief visit to Holkham 
and Wells and Blakeney and a day on the mountains above 
Loch Earn — shall I ever forget the mother Curlew calling to 
her brood or the Golden Plover that I watched on to her eggs ? 
— made the season trebly memorable. Twenty-four hours in 
such places — and I could not manage more — were worth a 
month elsewhere, and sent me back physically, mentally and 
spiritually reborn. Nothing ever convinced me more com- 
pletely of the futility of the written word than my efforts to 
express to hosts and hostesses on such occasions and in the 
conventional letter the depth of my thankfulness to them. 

Blakeney that year was exceptionally grand. A smoker’s 
casual match had set fire to the marram at Wells in the previous 
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63 Lapwing, a clutch of five. 



64, Curlew, five eggs. 
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65. Blackmailed Godwit, hatching. 



66. The same, next day. 
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June when the young birds were just hatching. The Little 
Terns on the beach had been unaffected, and one of them 
showed us a clutch of four eggs ; but the larger species had 
suffered horribly, and had moved to safer quarters down the 
coast. Blakeney Point welcomed them. When we landed 
there it was to be told that there were some fifteen hundred 
pairs of Common Terns, many scattered Little Terns, eight 
or nine pairs of Sandwich, two of Roseate, and for the first 
time in the records an identified pair of Arctic. The Little 
Terns were as usual with the Ringed Plover on the edge of 
the water : I doubt if there is a stretch of five miles anywhere 
on the East Anglian coast on which a few may not be found ; 
but the others were in two great colonies, one on the long spit 
of beach west of the sandhills, the other in the hills themselves 
north-east of the watcher’s hut. The beach was a marvellous 
scene ; the whole half-mile of it crowded with eggs just 
beginning to hatch ; the hens sitting so close that one could 
photograph them at ten yards or less before they rose; the 
air full of hovering wings, as the throng followed our move- 
ments, circling and swooping before us. We watched one 
of the Roseates among them, lighter built and even more 
graceful, with the dark beak plain to see, obviously somewhat 
persecuted by its neighbours ; and the Arctic sat obligingly 
still and let us note her deep red mandibles at our leisure. The 
Common Terns had almost all laid clutches of three, and the 
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eggs varied indefinitely. Every shade of brown, from buff 
to chocolate and sepia, was represented ; pale green and pale 
olive were not uncommon ; one was almost white, and several 
were miniatures. None, however, was so striking as a clutch 
that I saw on the Lancashire coast two years later, three eggs 
of a clear sky-blue, a veritable cobalt, heavily spotted with a 
brown that was almost black. On the Point there were no 
attempts at nests, nothing but a slight hollow in the bare sand, 
but among the hills quite substantial linings of grass-stems 
were the fashion — a fashion which, so we were assured by Mr. 
Pinchin, was new and spreading yearly 1 

My last season in Surrey had no such expeditions to brighten 
it. Indeed a day at Orford, a few days at Mildenhall and 
another visit tQ Hickling were all that I could manage. But 
I had more time at home and was able to see something of the 
district. Among the small birds the most interesting was a 
pair of Pied Wagtails which had for several seasons nested in 
a greenhouse, and this time selected the inside of a pot which 
they shared with a big cineraria. Late in the summer a 
nest in a hedgerow near my rectory excited my hopes. It was 
built of fine fibrous rootlets of the size and colour of cocoanut 
matting, and contained young of an age at which only an 
expert would swear to them. I saw a Redpoll in the neigh- 
bourhood and lay up hoping to watch her on to the nest. It 
was a cold damp day and the hedge was leafy and compact. 
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67. Lapwing, cock incubating. 
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Several attempts to dislodge her proved only that she was an 
adept at concealment. And when at last a bird flew direct to 
the spot it was a cock Chaffinch. Probably the nest was one 
of those curious and unusual ones for which the Chaffinch 
abandons its felting of moss and lichen ; but next day a 
marauding cat carried off the brood, and I had to leave the 
issue undecided. 

That year we found and photographed a number of the 
commoner nests, but spent most of our time at one or other 
of the ponds that lie all along the valley under the Downs. 
From Godstone, where there is a group of such ponds, to 
Nutfield Marsh stretches a belt of moist and unkempt land, 
the bed of a tiny brook, rush-grown and widening here and 
there into willow-holts and patches of swamp. A few Snipe 
and Reed Buntings nest along it, and wherever there is open 
water Moorhens and occasionally a Kingfisher take advantage 
of it. In winter the duck discover it, and Pochards and young 
Golden-eyes and a Shoveller or two join the native Mallards. 
The Tufted comes each spring to Godstone ; and that year 
my son and I discovered an abortive nest. The birds had 
been on the pond all through April, and had prepared a home 
and laid an egg in it by the end of the month. A week of 
bitter weather put an end to their housekeeping and, as in 
previous years, they had then moved elsewhere. No doubt 
they were Londoners, a pair that spends the winter in town, 
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diving for scraps, as the boys in southern ports dive for coppers, 
beneath the bridge in St. James’s Park. A merry scene it is 
on a frosty morning when the mist veils the buildings of 
Whitehall and the long vista of the lake ends in a blur of 
half-seen trees. The air is full of Black-headed Gulls, 
acrobats who twist and tumble after the sprats and bread- 
crumbs, catching them on the wing, pouncing upon them as 
they fall, and even learning to plunge after them like Terns 
as they sink. On the water float the regular inhabitants, 
pinioned geese and ducks of all sorts, staid and heavy merchant- 
men, beset by flotillas of aeroplanes above and of submarines 
below. Among them the Tufteds dart and dive, bobbing up 
for a hurried snatch at some morsel that the Gulls have missed, 
and disappearing again before the sluggish Mallards can 
secure the treasure or retaliate upon the nimble thief who 
has filched it from under their beaks. Not even the Gulls, 
for all their restless noise, are more alert, more keyed up to 
an intensity of action. True Cockneys are the Tufteds, 
nervous and highly-strung, as witness the close-pressed feathers 
of the head and neck and the wriggle with which they draw 
their stumpy tails out of danger, but enjoying the fun of their 
escapades and threading their way in and out, up and under, 
like a scrum-half behind a beaten pack. By March their 
winter sports are ending, and though a few prefer the flesh-pots 
of a domesticated existence, the call of the wild rings out 
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Black-tailed Godwit. 
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imperiously from the bursting buds, and the majority slip 
away in discreet couples to the reservoirs and ponds of the 
home counties and settle down among the Coots and Dab- 
chicks. With the change of abode comes a change of character ; 
the Cockney becomes a countryman again, shy and reserved, 
with an almost sullen desire to keep himself to himself, and 
a longing for seclusion and quiet where only his wife can 
admire his garments of purple and fine linen and the silken 
tassel of his crest. No doubt in a few years Godstone will 
become one of their regular summer residences. 

The large pond where they tried to nest is almost ideally 
situated ; for the birds on it are protected, and at its edge 
is a marshy wood where osiers and hazels grow out of the 
water amid great tussocks of sedge and clusters of fern. One 
strips delicately among the nettles of the drier parts and wades 
out through the bushes into the fringe of flags and bulrushes 
where the Coots build their big platforms and twist the young 
leaves into a latticed screen. Such wading has its excitements. 
On the opposite side of the water runs a public footpath much 
frequented by nursemaids and errand-boys, the two classes 
of the community who are never too busy to stop and see 
something new : to them the spectacle of a neighbouring and, 
I hope, respected cleric paddling about in the mud was a 
never-failing joy. I am thick-skinned and was too far off to 
hear their comments, and, besides, had other things to think 
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about. For the combination of a slippery bottom and sedges 
that cut like knives needs all one’s attention. One particular 
Coot had nested some ten yards out, where the water was over 
my knees and the mud at least another nine inches deep. By 
pushing out a plank in front of me, treading firmly on it, and 
using it as a kind of gangway, it was possible to get near 
enough for a photograph. Balancing cautiously I managed to 
erect the tripod near the nest, focus and take my picture. 
The crisis came when this was finished. The legs of the 
camera were bedded deep among the iris-roots, and a sideways 
pull was useless. Leaning forward to lift them, I trod 
suddenly on the end of my plank : it tilted up ; and I sat 
abruptly down, keeping enough presence of mind to loose my 
hold on the tripod and save the camera from sharing my 
immersion. Cycling home afterwards soaked to the shoulders 
was a dismal business — especially as I had to run the gauntlet 
up my own village street. 

My happiest experience was at a tiny lily-pool under the 
castle hill and not half a mile from my rectory. There were 
many Moorhens, nesting in the pipes that drained into it, a 
couple of Swans, and an occasional Coot or Wild Duck. 
But the real attraction was a pair of Little Grebes. In hard 
weather they would disappear, but for the rest of the year their 
bubbling cry — a note common to both sexes and one of the 
most delightful of bird sounds — greeted every wayfarer on his 
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69. Curlew, a mother of five. 
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approach. I had discovered and photographed the nest in 
1922, and early next season began to look for it again. It was 
built before the water-lilies had risen above the surface, a 
flat plate of floating vegetation almost flush with the water 
and utterly unlike a nest. Four eggs were already laid when 
I discovered it on April 28 th, and I resolved to get a portrait 
of the sitting bird before the leaves rose too high and concealed 
her. My friend, the agent, kindly erected for me a screen of 
sacking on the bank, but for some days I had no chance of 
using it. Then one morning I got an hour’s leisure, and taking 
my family and camera set off to the pond. How they had 
grown, those lilies ! It was necessary to strip and paddle out 
and clear the big fronds from the line of vision. Then, back 
in the hide, I got everything ready and gave the children 
elaborate instructions. They were to wander along to the 
end of the pool and then strike up across the field and so 
home. I was doubtful if the birds would be deceived, for I 
had waded out in their sight, and my substitutes were very 
much on the small side. However, one human being was as 
good as another to the Dabchicks, and before the children were 
out of the field the hen had risen by the side of her nest, 
scrambled on to it, removed the covering from the eggs, 
arranged it carefully against the time when it would be needed, 
and settled comfortably down. She took no notice of the 
shutter. I exposed six plates, went off and developed them. 
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One was particularly interesting to me as showing her standing 
on the edge of her home ; for having occasionally skinned both 
Grebes and Divers I was very sceptical of their ability to lift 
their breasts off the ground owing to the structure of the 
tarsus and the seeming impossibility of flexing the toes in 
front of it. Certainly the normal position of the foot of a 
standing bird, as illustrated, for example, in Howard Saunders’ 
Manual, is anatomically unattainable by them. However, the 
photograph proved beyond doubt that the Dabchick can stand 
half-erect, though unfortunately it was too small to show the 
details of the process. My camera had been too far away. 

So I determined to try again, and on my next visit waded 
out and set up the apparatus in the water, attaching a string to 
the shutter and taking the end of it with me into the hide. 
Again the children acted as a decoy, and in spite of the tripod 
the bird came back very soon. Unhappily the slight noise of 
the release caused her to move at the moment of exposure. I 
had to repair the mistake ; and this time there were no children 
to help me. I changed my plate, readjusted the string, and 
hoped that the birds would not mind. They did ; and for two 
hours kept diving round the fringe of the lilies. At last, when 
I was nearly desperate — for an engagement was already over- 
due — the hen emerged behind the nest. For a long quarter of 
an hour just her head was visible, and that out of focus. 
Conscience-stricken (to be late for a meeting is a sin that I 



70. Blackmailed Godwit’s nest 



71. Oystercatcher turning her eggs. 



73. Oystercatcher, quite happy. 
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ietest in others and try to avoid myself) I stayed on : it was 
•eally intolerable to give it up now ; and at last patience was 
•ewarded. I let her climb on and settle down ; and this time 
he string worked perfectly. But I have never seen anything 
nore electric than its effect. She was sitting placid but alert 
<rhen the shutter fell. Then like a seal, with one clean springand 
leader, not pausing to cover the eggs or even to glance round, 
he dived straight from her seat. Plucky little mother, it was 
ood to be able to carry off the camera and dismantle the hide ; 
nd good to see that next day the leaves had concealed her com- 
letely ; and best to catch a glimpse some weeks later of the 
imily being given instruction in the arts of fishing and to 
now that her courage had not been in vain. 


F 



CHAPTER VI 


IN THE DUTCH DUNES 

My first introduction to the waders, for which Holland is 
peculiarly famous, was in the stretch of dunes west of 
Bloemendaal, between Zandfoort and Ymuiden. There my 
host, Monsieur Burdet, owns and preserves a strip of country 
typical of the barrier which shelters the inland flats from 
the North Sea. It is a belt of big sandhills, some three miles 
wide, planted with pines and beeches, and with a number of 
scrubby oaks, birches and thorns, and broken up into multi- 
tudes of valleys and hollows — a place in which the visitor 
can lose himself within a hundred yards of the track. The 
general aspect of the dunes is more like that of the Breck 
district around Brandon and Thetford than of anything on 
our English coast, though it is too much folded and creased 
to suit a bird like the Stone Curlew,* which loves a wide 
horizon. Unlike such localities as the triangle between 
Liverpool and Southport, the dunes are very waterless, too 

* Stone Curlews occasionally nest at Bloemendaal. I saw and heard 
a good many on the similar but more level country north of Knocke- 
sur-Mer. 
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74. Oyrtercatcher, the approach. 
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dry for the marsh birds, Avocets, Ruffs and Redshanks which 
require shallow pools and soft mud. 

Here on my arrival I was taken to see nests of the four 
characteristic species, Lapwing, Oystercatcher, Black-tailed 
Godwit and Curlew. The three former are, of course, 
generally distributed, and are as common in the marshes as 
in the dunes ; but the Curlew, true to his habit, keeps to the 
high and dry, and pairs of them are to be found every mile 
or so, the cock perched up on a watch-tower, the hen sitting 
among the buckthorn or coarse grass somewhere within sight 
and sound. 

None of these four nest in company, though a single 
amphitheatre may well contain a specimen of each. To such 
a place we went, a level valley bounded by tall and steep 
hills of bare sand and with its ends blocked by drifts of fir 
and elder. Here in 1923 a Lapwing had hatched a clutch 
of five; and when I visited it she was repeating the per- 
formance and had been imitated by a Curlew. To see two 
sets of five eggs apiece, belonging to two species which 
almost never lay more than four, within a hundred yards 
must surely be unique. With an Oystercatcher on the 
boundary hill and a Godwit in a patch of dwarf willow below, 
it was a place of pilgrimage for a bird-lover, a happy intro- 
duction to a wonderful land. Here was material for several 
days of picture-making. 
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Of the Lapwing I had already had an interesting experi- 
ence that spring both in Surrey and, a week before my visit 
to Holland, at Knocke in Belgium. In England at Easter 
my friend, Mr. Sherwood, and I, while experimenting with 
a telephoto lens and a long line of string, had succeeded in 
taking a cock bird incubating. In Belgium I had observed 
what was evidently a case of bigamy, a matter worth reporting 
in some detail. It was in the salt marsh not far from the 
Dutch border ; and there were two nests not more than fifty 
yards apart. When I discovered them, the first nest, near 
the sandhills, was being brooded by a full-plumaged hen, the 
second, further away, by an unmistakable cock. A few 
minutes later both birds went off to feed in a pool near the 
hen’s abode. They were evidently very intimate, and I 
expected to see an injured husband arrive and protest. 
Nothing of the sort happened, and both soon returned to 
their domestic duties. Next day when I came back the first 
nest was as before, but the second was now tenanted by a 
hen which from the buff bars on the feathers of her back 
and from her diminutive crest and generally shabby appear- 
ance was evidently a bird of the year. The cock was mount- 
ing guard in the usual way, sometimes on one side of the 
line between the two nests, sometimes on the other, and 
about equidistant from both. About midday all three birds 
adjourned for food, the old pair together as on the previous 
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75 Young Oystercatchers, a day old 



76. Crested Tit at nest 



Nightingale and nest. 78. Wheatear’ « neat in rabbit burrow. 
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day, while the young hen, whose place the cock had then 
been taking, flew off to a lonely meal in a ditch a hundred 
yards away. There were no other Lapwings in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and during several days’ observation I never 
saw a second cock. It is not unusual, at any rate among the 
ducks, for a young male to attach himself to a couple of 
adults, but a subsidiary wife of this kind among birds generally 
monogamous seems to me very uncommon. 

In Holland my first day’s photography of the living bird 
was devoted to Godwit and Curlew. A heap of boughs had 
been erected over-night near each selected nest. The Godwit 
already mentioned was on the point of hatching: indeed 
at 1 1. 1 5 that morning one chick was just emerging and a 
second egg was chipped, and at three the first was already 
dry and the other, though still wet, was fully out : next day 
three of them were running about very actively near the 
nest, the fourth egg being addled. So we had decided not 
to worry this household. Fortunately there was another 
among buckthorn about half a mile away, and here the keeper 
and I put up the tent at 9.15. While we were doing so the 
hen bird flew over us, all the time uttering a loud clear cry ; 
but as soon as my companion departed she settled behind the 
tent, and made several visits of inspection towards it. Finally, 
after flying to a point beyond the nest, she ran up to it at 
9.45 and settled down on her eggs. In order to clear the 
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field for the camera we had pinned back the bushes and 
apparently interfered with her usual run ; but this did not 
disconcert her for more than a minute. She would not come 
round to the open side facing the camera, but thrust herself 
vigorously through the thick scrub. I was using a reflex 
and the noise was too much for her nerves : each time an 
exposure was made she jumped off and flew away, but her 
absences were not long ones, and I had plenty of opportunities. 

After two hours the keeper joined me, and we moved the 
tent to the Curlew. It was by this time very hot, a bright 
sun and very dry ground. By midday the Curlew had 
marched up to her eggs and was standing happily over them. 
I waited to let her settle down comfortably. Suddenly, 
though I was as silent as the grave, she looked up, saw the 
lens, and ran off. Then began my one long vigil. She and 
her mate were never far off, and were generally quite visible 
moving about and calling in a thin belt of trees. But they 
seemed quite indifferent to their eggs. I was to be fetched 
at three, and was beginning to despair, when at about 2.15 
the hen appeared and very sedately, without any special 
caution, walked up to the nest. This time I took no risks. 
And the result was worth a wait. After all, in warm weather 
and when the eggs are fresh such an experience should be 
by no means unusual. Curlews are proverbially wary, and 
this nest did not hatch off until seventeen days later, when 
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K Wheatear, cock feeding his family. 
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I was just in time to see and photograph the first chick before 
my return to England. 

Next day it was the Oystercatcher’s turn, and her behaviour 
was a pleasant contrast to that of the two others. Like most 
of her species she had selected a site on a high and bare 
plateau ; for though I saw nests in Holland in a grass field 
and in the flats, the Scholekster prefers not to be shut in. 
On Texel a pair had for several years laid their eggs on the 
ridge of a barn-roof, where the hen could be seen outlined 
against the sky. The cock, though a good husband, is less 
constantly in attendance than is the case with Godwits or 
Curlews, and his wife has to watch for herself. They are 
less noisy at the nest than most of the large waders, hardly 
calling at all until the young are out. 

That morning I was safely concealed by 9.5, and twenty 
minutes later the hen put in her appearance, and ran all 
round the tent, which was covered with branches but had 
several windows of gauze. She was easily satisfied, and 
soon came on to her nest, stepping quietly up, pausing to 
turn the eggs, flapping out her apron of breast-feathers, 
sitting, shaking herself several times, and then settling down 
happily. I exposed a plate in my old camera, which is 
fitted with an ordinary roller-blind shutter, and to my delight 
she hardly stirred. Only when I was changing the plate- 
holder the slight noise made her run off, but she came back 
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at once. Altogether she was a model sitter. When walking 
on, her movement was not too fast for a reasonably long 
exposure, and once sitting she very soon became so used to 
me that I could hardly get her to leave. Mindful of Mr. 
Kearton I tried to mew like a cat. She cocked an eye, but 
was not seriously interested. “ No cats about here,” I 
thought. “ Let’s try a dog.” The unearthly sound that 
resulted was just terrifying enough to cause her to lift her 
head and look sternly at me. So I decided to try human 
speech. She ran off a few yards, and gave me the picture 
that I had wanted. And then it occurred to me to see what 
she really would stand. I talked to her, shuffled about, had 
my lunch, and finally lit a pipe. She sat patiently through 
it all, never moving an eyelid. Only when I blew a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke through the hole at her did she rouse herself 
for a moment. It was Dutch tobacco, dry and strong, and 
when the fumes arrived, she sniffed, cocking up her head in 
evident disapproval, and then stood up and walked a pace 
or two away. When I had used all my plates she let me 
take down the camera and pack up without interrupting her 
doze. It was a delightful experience — the first of many. 
Her eggs hatched off on the same day as the Curlew’s, having 
been chipped thirty-six hours previously. I got a picture of 
the three youngsters all in a row as my last photograph in 
Holland. 



80. Wheatear, the hen arrives. 



81 . Wheatear, the cock follows. 
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82. Tree Pipit’s Nest. 




83. Tree Pipit, feeding the young. 
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Besides the four species already mentioned, the dunes of 
the mainland are the haunt of several other interesting birds. 
Common Terns are there in small colonies, nesting usually 
on the higher ground. And the Herring Gull, apart from 
a big settlement between Hoorn and Koog in Texel, has a 
few nesting-places all along the belt. At Bloemendaal 
neither of these had begun to lay when I arrived although 
by the end of May they were both sitting. In the woods 
Long-eared Owls, Sparrow Hawks and Kestrels are not 
uncommon. Little Owls and Stock Doves nest in the 
rabbit-burrows. And the Nightjar began to sit soon after 
my departure. In the few days at my disposal I preferred 
to attempt some of the smaller fry, taking whatever came 
to hand. Certain species, Linnets, Redstarts, Tree Pipits 
and Wheatears, are very abundant ; and many of the Warblers 
are common in the copses. 

The rarest bird that I photographed was the Crested Tit, 
the delightful little person who is so common and so tame 
in the Oberland and so unnecessarily local in Scotland. In 
1923 for the first time Crested Tits nested in Holland on 
Monsieur Burdet’s estate at Overveen. And this year they 
reappeared near the same place. The only nest found was 
in a hole about six inches deep in the top of a larch post 
supporting a wire fence. The bird when I first saw the nest 
was sitting very close, but with the help of an electric torch 
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we could look down on to her back and prettily marked 
head. A week later she was busily feeding her family of 
seven — both birds being occupied and chattering merrily 
round the tent. Like all the Tits they were extraordinarily 
quick in their movements, settling on the stump and diving 
into the nest like a flash. I should have failed altogether 
had not Monsieur Burdet warned me to put a leaf into the 
mouth of the hole. This was fairly successful. The bird 
came back in a minute, lighted on the post, then saw the 
improvised front-door, jumped away and for a moment stood 
quite still. It was enough for an exposure ; but almost before 
the picture was taken she (or he, the sexes seemed to me 
exactly alike) had plunged at the obstacle and thrust herself 
through it. 

On the same day and within a few yards of the same place 
I put up my tent for a Nightingale. Her nest was as usual 
in the densest nettles just off the ground and in a very shaded 
spot. To clear it and erect the hide was a painful business, 
and while waiting for her return the stings gave me plenty 
to think about. I could hear the cock singing away in the 
neighbourhood ; and before very long his melody was accom- 
panied by what was to me a more welcome sound, the low 
call of the hen as she worked her way back to the nest. At 
the last she came, quietly as a shadow, slipping through the 
hazel stems and perching for just long enough to deliver her 
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burden of food on the edge of the nest. The light was not 
of the best— the lovely green glow of sunshine through 
foliage — and my picture was under-exposed ; but it was the 
best I could do ; for after the first visit, though she came 
back freely enough at intervals of about a quarter of an hour, 
she never again came on to the nest, but kept all except her 
head hidden by the stem at its side 

In the dunes my first attempt was with a pair of Wheatears 
feeding their brood in a rabbit-hole. Monsieur Burdet had 
been filming them, and told me exactly how they approached. 
So I was able to focus at once on their favourite halting-place. 
They were shy birds, running rapidly all round the tent and 
up to the higher ground behind the nest. But the hen 
overcame her fears, and soon appeared coming down from 
the top of the hillock in long diagonal zigzags, with a pause 
at each turn. She had a single big grub in her beak, and 
although I took her portrait just outside her home she went 
right on into the hole. Having once adventured she came 
again several times. The cock, who had been tacking about 
in the neighbourhood and calling repeatedly, took fully an 
hour to conquer his nervousness ; but when once he had 
managed the journey, was less timid than his wife. I got 
four almost perfect pictures, and then moved my tent to one 
of two Tree Pipits’ nests in a patch of low scrub near by. 
One of these had six eggs of a rather unusual deep buff colour, 
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like a small and pale form of Skylark. The other, which I 
had seen when it contained a lovely clutch of deep pink eggs, 
had now hatched, and the six youngsters were large and 
hungry. Having no companion I was not surprised that 
the old birds refused to come down ; but I spent a pleasant 
hour before lunch watching the excited struggles of the brood, 
who kept up an incessant clamour, one of them even climbing 
out of the nest in his anxiety to attract attention. After 
lunch when I came back with the keeper the result was 
very different. The old bird, who had been sitting in a 
bush some yards from the nest, came down in half-an-hour, 
and ran silently through the grass to it. Her approach was 
easy to follow by reason of the enthusiasm of her family, 
who saw her long before I did, and redoubled their cries. 
Once having come she had no further hesitation. Every 
quarter of an hour she would give a low call, run up always 
by the same path, feed one or two of the open mouths, pause, 
clean the nest, and fly away with the excrement in her beak. 
So far as I could make out the cock was not visiting the nest 
at all. 

Not far off was a Redstart’s nest in a piece of old iron 
piping, three inches in diameter, about a foot long, and 
closed at one end. This we cut open, having discovered that 
it contained in addition to its own clutch a Cuckoo’s egg. 
The nest was built right inside the far end of the pipe, and 




85. Tree Pipit about to leave. 



86. Cuckoo's egg m nest of Redstart. 


87. Grasshopper Warbler, a happy mother. 



88. Grasshopper Warbler, creeping away. 
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no Cuckoo could possibly have laid her egg into it : indeed 
it must have been distinctly difficult for her to have inserted 
the egg in her bill. When I saw the nest, the young Red- 
starts were two days old and the intruder had not yet hatched. 
It appears that if the Cuckoo emerges before its foster brothers 
are four days old it can eject them successfully after two or 
three days of growth. If the interval is longer its fate is 
uncertain ; for the others are too big to be thrown out at 
once, and receive so much of the food as to imperil Master 
Cuckoo’s supply. In such cases his fate is generally 
starvation. 

My last day in the dunes was spent at a nest of the Grass- 
hopper Warbler, placed on the ground in thick grass and 
very like one that I had seen two years before in Norfolk. 
It is not a common bird in the Bloemendaal district, and the 
chance of being able to get a nest in a possible site for photo- 
graphy was a fortunate one. When I visited it the bird had 
already been taken with the cinema by my host, and had 
lost some of her shyness ; but I hardly dared to expect any 
results. However, I was in the tent with the site opened 
up by 9.15, and the bird appeared in five minutes. I just 
caught a glimpse of her sitting on a twig near her nest, and 
almost immediately afterwards she came gliding silently 
through the tangle to its edge. Few birds are more fascinat- 
ing to watch and few more peculiar. The delightfully swift 
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and jerky action with which she runs through the densest 
obstacles ; the silence with which the queer little mouse 
arrives ; the solicitude with which she inspects her babies, 
crouching low over them with wings and tail partially 
expanded ; and the resolution with which she suddenly 
slides away from them — these make her strangely attractive. 
She was utterly fearless, and kept returning at intervals of 
ten minutes, always coming by the same path but leaving in 
a variety of directions. Three times while I was there she 
removed excrement from the nest, and these were the only 
occasions on which I saw her fly. Otherwise she always 
stole off along the ground. The cock was “ reeling ” some- 
where in the neighbourhood, but did not visit the nest at all. 

To complete this account of the small birds photographed 
in the dunes I may add the tale of a pair of Whinchats taken 
at Hoorn in Texel, a place almost exactly like those that I 
have described. The nest was in the side of a thicket of 
grass under a bush, and the young were only a day or two 
old, wee naked blobs of pink flesh. Unlike the Wheatears 
and some Stonechats which I had watched for many hours at 
Knocke, these birds were extraordinarily bold. The cock 
came down to see his family a few minutes after I went into 
cover: he brought food, but, his wife being absent, retired 
and ate it himself. Soon she came home and settled down 
on her brood. Then he reappeared bringing a supply of 
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89. Grasshopper Warbler, a last look. 
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small green caterpillars. These he passed to her as she sat, 
placing them in her beak. After he had flown away, she 
stood up in the nest and, bending her head between her 
legs, fed the young. Food was plentiful and the cock kept 
returning continually, the procedure being always the same. 
When there was any cleaning to do, she picked up the tiny 
ball in her mouth and swallowed it. They were a delightful 
pair, very tame and completely happy, and gave me some 
charming pictures ; but, alas, I had used all my plates on a 
Short-eared Owl, and had only a film-pack ; and films are 
no good for fine work. However, Monsieur Burdet secured 
an exquisite study of them for the cinematograph. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE WAAL EN BURG IN TEXEL 

Bloemendaal had been in a sense a fortunate accident, 
an addition to my programme made possible by the unex- 
pected and generous hospitality of Monsieur Burdet. My 
chief purpose in visiting Holland had been the Naardermeer 
near Amsterdam, and Texel, the first and largest of the islands 
which enclose the northern end of the Zuyder Zee. On my 
arrival at Overveen I had seen Meister Van Tienhoven, the 
Secretary of the Dutch Society for bird protection, whose 
kindness had already revealed itself in his letters and who 
gave me the necessary permits and introductions without 
which my plans would have been impossible of fulfilment. 
It is well to remind those who wish to study the birds of a 
sanctuary, whether in Britain or Holland, that their first 
duty is to consult the responsible authorities, to lay their exact 
proposals before them, and to obey instructions scrupulously 
and in full. Certain collectors have apparently a moral code 
of their own, a code which allows them to misrepresent their 

objects, to over-reach or attempt to bribe watchers, to deceive 
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91. Hen Stonechat 





92. Whinchat, cock at the nest 



93. Whinchat passing food to his mate. 
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and steal (plain words are necessary in such cases), and to 
glory in their cleverness in so doing. The existence of such 
people makes it necessary for bird-lovers to be almost over- 
cautious in keeping within what is allowed. If certain 
conditions are laid down, if certain species are not to be studied 
or certain places to be left unvisited, one must just grin and 
bear it. To watch, as I did, a nest of young Spoonbills 
visible through the reeds and not twenty yards away, and yet 
to be forbidden to cover that distance and take their portraits, 
is not easy; but rules are not made to be broken, and to 
accept hospitality and reserve the right to infringe it is not 
only to behave like a blackguard, it is to force the authorities 
to refuse permits altogether. One must be prepared to supply 
evidence of one’s good faith and reliability, and if one is trusted 
must show oneself worthy of trust. For responsible students 
duly accredited there is no other obstacle of any sort. 

It was to Texel, then, that I particularly wished to be allowed 
to go ; and what Mr. Van Tienhoven told me vastly strength- 
ened my desire. His enthusiasm was obvious, and following 
upon my study of Monsieur Burdet’s photographs left no 
room for doubt that here was material in abundance. Indeed 
during my stay on the mainland Texel became a sort of myth. 
Constant allusions and reports of its wealth stretched my 
credulity to the uttermost. I had seen many of the famous 
English preserves, and in that knowledge, judging the 
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unknown by the known, set down the stories as the product of 
patriotic zeal and (I confess it with shame) even suspected 
a desire to impress the visitor. One day we went beyond 
Amsterdam to a glorious polder on the shore of the Zuyder 
Zee. It was my first acquaintance with the Ruff, and to see 
the splendid creatures standing round their fighting-places 
among a multitude of other wild-fowl — Terns and Black- 
headed Gulls, Godwits, Redshanks, Oystercatchers and Lap- 
wings — was almost too much for my patience. I yearned 
to invade the marsh-land and search for nests and photograph. 
“ Not here,” said Dr. Thijsse, who was in charge of our party, 
“ we must not disturb them here : it is too near the city. 
Wait till you get to Texel. They are all there — all and many 
more.” I just could not believe him : he was asking me to 
give up certain and attainable success and to accept instead a 
legend of Eldorado. Dear doctor, I wonder if he knew how 
he strained my faith and temper. Always it was “ Ah, but 

when you get to Texel ” till I almost hated the very name 

of the blessed island. And yet when the golden days of my 
visit came, they were perhaps the brighter for my unbelief. 
Never was sceptic more utterly answered. At the first shock 
“ there was no more spirit in me,” for with me, as with the 
Queen of Sheba, the actual result exceeded, and vastly exceeded, 
the fame that I had heard. Bloemendaal had been wonderful, 
and the Burdets’ kindness and my lack of faith made me very 




94. Redshank, a clutch of five. 



95. Avocet’s nest, lined and adorned. 
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96. Avocet, approaching. 



97. Avocet, arrived 
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loath to leave. But for Texel I had come, and to Texel I 
would go. So on May 1 9th I started, travelling up to Helder 
and across the strait on the little steamer which is the island’s 
sole link with the outside world. By the time we were on the 
boat I was like a schoolboy going home for the holidays, 
with the added excitement of one venturing out into the 
unknown, thrilled with hopes and fears. And when we landed 
the charm and wonder of it laid upon me an immediate 
enchantment. There will always be a peculiar fascination 
about an island, a sense of homeliness and peace, of a cosy, 
friendly smallness, which in these days of world-problems 
and vast industrial cities is a refreshment and a joy. And of 
islands Texel might claim to be a queen. To begin with it 
is of the right size — not too small to be cramped nor too broken 
up to lose the feeling of space. Standing outside the hotel 
at Koog, perched up on a sandhill perhaps fifty feet high, one 
can see the whole of it, a fair plain of level meadowland, 
pasturing innumerable sheep and a few Frisian cattle, dotted 
over with ancient barns and farmsteads, and showing plainly 
its little towns with de Burg, the capital, dominating the whole. 
Behind and to right and left are the dunes, the whiteness of 
the bare escarpment contrasting with the gloom of the fir- 
plantations which the Government have recently laid out, 
to the great benefit of the bird population. Far away in front 
are the clustered masts of the fishing-boats in the tiny harbour 
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of Oudeschild. Hoorn to the south, de Burg and Waal 
side by side in the centre, and Oosterende dimly visible 
to the north-east — the land lies before you, large enough to 
satisfy, open and welcoming. 

And the people are worthy of their home. Tall and well- 
developed, the women plain to look at, but friendly and calm 
and gracious, the men often strikingly handsome, with the 
mystery of the sea on which they have been trained in their 
eyes, weather-beaten, undemonstrative, free from guile and 
breaking easily into smiles. To a visitor even the hotel- 
keepers are ideal — they neither cringe nor bully ; and the 
bird-watchers are enthusiastic without being aggressive, 
always on the spot when their help is wanted but always 
ready to leave one to one’s own devices, perfect chaperons, 
unobtrusive but eminently efficient. An incident or two 
will bring out their quality. An untidy man on a holiday 
likes to leave his things about : at the hotel in de Burg I 
asked the chief of staff if this was safe : “ We have no thieves 
in Texel,” he answered — and then naively, “ You see, they 
cannot get off our island.” At Waal I stayed with the watchers 
Heeren Bruin and Boot, they knowing no English and I only 
about three words of Dutch ; and on the first morning as 
I was shaving I saw Heer Boot scratching his head over a 
thin red-backed volume and evidently doing some elaborate 
research. He saw me and came in with an open phrase book 
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98. Avocet, settled down. 
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in his hand, pointing to a sentence in Dutch, the English 
rendering of which was “ Good-morning, I hope you have 
slept well : what would you like for breakfast ? ” And next 
day, when a shower interfered with my lunch, I had barely 
had time to think of shelter before Boot arrived on his bicycle 
from Waal, a long mile away, with my macintosh and his 
wife’s umbrella. 

But I am supposed to be writing about birds ; and the 
birds of Texel are so amazing that by themselves they would 
make a visit unique in memory. The whole island is prac- 
tically a reserve, and the birds take full advantage of it. On 
the passage from Helder we saw a vast flock of young and 
non-breeding Oystercatchers, which usually spend the summer 
on the mudbanks at Oosterende. And on our way to de 
Burg the omnibus was welcomed by Avocets in the marsh 
outside the harbour. Round the town the fields were full 
of Black-headed Gulls from the huge colony in the Staart ; 
and the cottage gardens had each its Icterine. 

This was merely preparatory. Next morning we had 
arranged to meet Heer Bruin and visit the central breeding- 
place, the meadows and marshes of the Waal en Burg. A 
long straight road crosses the island from Waal to Koog, 
and a mile from the former you enter the preserve proper. 
It all looks very ordinary, a wide stretch of flat pasture broken 
up with ditches and full of shallow pools and patches of soft 
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mud. A few straggling reeds grow in the water, but there 
is nothing to break the level or to suggest the wealth of the 
bird population. And yet here in this unromantic setting 
are wonders for which the delights of Romney Marsh or of 
the Norfolk Broads leave one wholly unprepared. Across 
the road and at right angles to it runs a cart-track bordered 
by narrow dykes : we will halt at the junction and survey 
the lie of the land. 

To the south and barely a hundred yards off is a fighting 
ground of the Ruffs. Four or five beautiful warriors stand on 
the track itself, and just across the ditch are half a dozen more. 
Mr. Selous has warned us that we must be up early if we are 
to see their courtship : next year we will make a night of it, 
and when developing is done will set out before the dawn. 
During the day the Ruff sits idly on his “ hill ” — in this case 
a complete misnomer. When a new arrival appears he shakes 
out his plumes, crouches and spars, and occasionally drives the 
intruder away. For the rest he chooses a spot, settles down, 
and seems quite content to be left alone. Indeed the company 
looks strangely debauched — heavy, dull-looking birds, who 
have obviously been up all night and want to sleep off the 
effects. Perhaps earlier in the month they are less lethargic ; 
for by now the hens are mostly sitting, and we shall see their 
eggs later on. 

It is to the right that paradise lies. West of the track 
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Avocet, a happy family 
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is the Staart, preserved by the Dutch Protection Society and 
containing a colony of many thousands of Black-headed Gulls, 
and little groups of Common Terns with a few Arctic and 
Sandwich among them. Black Terns are some little distance 
away, having a strip of marshy meadow to themselves. With 
the Gulls are a few Oystercatchers and an occasional Kentish 
Plover. On the opposite side is the scene of richest bird- 
life. Here are grass-fields, apparently quite uninspiring, 
but enter them and be astonished. In the ditch among 
scanty reed-stems are a couple of Dabchicks’ nests, and on 
its edge in a perfect cup a Redshank has her four eggs. Pass 
it and suddenly there are birds everywhere. Avocets running 
swiftly with wings held open and heads bent low, reeling from 
side to side as the wind catches their sails ; Godwits circling 
overhead, jerking and calling in a fashion not unlike their 
smaller companions, the Redshanks ; Oystercatchers more 
phlegmatic in habit ; Lapwings, Reeves — birds not in pairs 
but in multitudes, each uttering its appropriate Dutch name, 
Kluit and Grutto, Tureluur and Kievit, till the sounds blend 
indistinguishably in a chorus broken only by the shrill “ pirre ” 
of the Terns and the harsh cries of Gulls. 

And all over the fields are their nests — or eggs — the larger 
species open to the sky, Reeves and Redshanks cunningly 
hidden in tufts of grass. Here is an Avocet’s, the four eggs 
slightly larger than the Lapwing’s and paler, more like those 
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of a Golden Plover but less glossy, and she is not always 
careful to arrange them point to point. Here is a Godwit’s : 
there is no mistaking the large, smooth, olive clutch. And 
here an Oystercatcher’s, usually three only, but in this case 
four. Redshanks are everywhere, and to our singular good 
fortune one has laid a clutch of five, a fine companion to the 
five Curlew and five Lapwing of Bloemendaal ; and another 
curiously original in her method has deposited her eggs on 
a heap of dry stalks which looks like the foundation of an 
ancient Gull’s nest. The Reeves are the hardest to find of 
them all, the hollow and its contents being very like an enlarged 
copy of those of a Snipe ; but whereas a Snipe sits close and 
betrays her hiding-place by jumping up in front of the searcher, 
the Reeve slips off unobtrusively and leaves no sign save a 
narrow tunnel running into a tussock. 

On my first visit to the Waal en Burg a party of almost 
a hundred Dutch bird-lovers had just left, and I was greatly 
helped by a kind photographer, a professional who had come 
over to obtain a series of pictures for his paper. He spoke 
English and was able to put me into touch with the watchers 
and to arrange for me to leave the hotel in de Burg and move 
into rooms in their house — a plan which not only saved me a 
four-mile walk daily but made me at once a friend of the 
family. Several English visitors had already taken advantage 
of their hospitality, and I shall not soon forget the pride with 
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100. Young Avocet, a portrait study. 
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101. Young Avocct, model sitter. 
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which Heer Boot pulled out and showed to me his collection 
of photographs and letters from friends in this country, and 
particularly from Miss Turner. My journalist, who was, 
I fancy, somewhat bewildered by the birds, seized the oppor- 
tunity of introducing “ human interest,” and nothing would 
satisfy him but that I should at once erect my “ little house ” 
and pose for a picture. A fortnight later “ de Liverpoolsche 
vogelkundige Dr. Raven ” awoke to find himself immortalised 
in the pages of the Wereldkroniek. However, having put 
the tent up it was not worth while to take it down again : 
so the Avocet was left to get used to it until the next day, 
when I proposed to move to Waal and start operations in 
earnest. 

The 2 1st of May, 1924, is a day that I shall not soon forget. 
At Bloemendaal I had had the help and experience of Monsieur 
Burdet and his staff : the nests that I was to photograph had 
been carefully prepared : I had used my host’s hides camou- 
flaged with boughs of beech and presumably familiar to every 
observant bird about the estate ; and all the details of picture- 
making, the point of view, the lighting, the focus, the exposure, 
had been supervised by a master-craftsman. Now I was on 
my own, with an unconcealed tent of the simplest kind set 
up in a bare field, and attempting to take the most character- 
istic and fascinating of the fauna of Holland. Under such 
circumstances one’s morale is seriously impaired. The tent, 
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as the photograph shows, was within eight feet of the nest, 
a monstrous outrage on the privacy of its owners. I had only 
Herr Bruin to assist me, and our conversation was by signs 
and gesture. On such an occasion there are many points 
to bear in mind ; and one is obsessed with the fear that some- 
thing vitally important will be forgotten. And if the apparatus 
is all right, what prospect is there that the birds will return, 
especially on a day which was certainly the hottest of the year ? 

However, such anxieties are inevitable — and in this case 
were speedily falsified. By 9.15 I was safely stowed away, 
the tent was closed up, the camera focussed, and my companion 
dismissed. Meanwhile both Avocets were very much in 
evidence, flying around us with their long legs trailing behind 
them, looking very large and very white, and whistling 
plaintively to one another. As soon as Bruin began to move 
away they descended, and by the time he had left the field 
the hen came straight to her eggs, and sat down composedly. 
She is an enchanting bird with her pale blue webbed feet 
setting off the dainty black and white of her plumage, and with 
the delicate upturned beak adding a strangely distingue air to 
her appearance. She walks on without much manoeuvring, 
quietly and with dignity, but with little pauses and a quaint 
jerking and twisting of her head : stands over the eggs, turns 
them, puffs out her feathers, settles down, shaking herself 
into position and then remaining motionless and at ease. 
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104. Reeve, suspicious. 
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At first the shutter disturbed her, and even when she got 
used to this the changing of the plate, which in the very 
restricted space was never quite noiseless, always sent her 
off. But she ran back in a very few minutes, and without 
any hesitation. Once or twice the cock, who was always in 
the neighbourhood, preceded her, but I could never get them 
close enough together to take the pair. Usually she was 
silent, but sometimes when leaving she uttered her “ kluit ” 
cry, and often just before running on repeated it softly three 
times in succession. I got ten photographs without any undue 
hurry within two hours and then packed up and left her in 
peace. Indeed two hours were as much as I could stand. 
I have said that it was a warm day. In my eagerness to be 
on the safe side I had fastened up the tent back and front : 
It was new and heavily macintoshed, and as hot as an oven. 
By the time I had got my camera set up I was bathed in per- 
spiration — so damp that I was quite afraid to handle my dark- 
slides : and thereafter whenever the bird left her nest I shed 
some fresh article of clothing until I lay there clad only in 
breeches and boots, lay there literally gasping with the heat. 
In the cheerless summer that followed it was pleasant to remem- 
ber that one had once been warm ; but two hours were enough. 
For the rest of that day I contented myself with a walk 
over the gullery on the Staart and with attempting quite 
unsuccessfully to photograph the Ruffs at their hill with 
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a camera focussed upon a favourite spot and worked by 
string. 

The Avocet pictures were good enough but a little on the 
small side ; I resolved to try again if time and the other claimants 
allowed it. Before describing other species my further 
acquaintance with the Avocet may be told here. 

Certainly the most attractive was the discovery of a brood 
of four youngsters not more than two or three days old. We 
had watched the old birds going through the most extra- 
ordinary aerial gymnastics, wheeling round above us and then 
planing down with the wings held up rigid at an angle of 
forty-five degrees and rolling from side to side as they neared 
the ground. On alighting they run swiftly with the wings 
still aloft and spread, heeling over like a yacht in a gale of 
wind. Then the wings are flexed back, and the bird flattens 
itself, straightens out its neck and darts along with a kind 
of crawling motion. Finally, if the danger is still present 
it springs again into the air, circles round and repeats the 
whole performance. Suddenly while this was going on we 
noticed a commotion at the edge of the ditch where we were 
standing, and out swam a chick, a lovely little flufly person 
covered with pearl-grey down dappled with dusky spots. 
He moved in the water as lightly and rapidly as a duckling, 
paddling along with his large blue-grey feet as if to the manner 
born. Soon the other three, who had apparently been feeding 





106. Redshank, on the alert 
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107. Redshank, all’s well 



108 . Redshank, a youngster. 
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in the mud where the bank was flattened into a tiny bay, 
launched out behind him and cruised down the ditch. They 
were soon collected, dropped into the inside of my hat, set 
down on a convenient spot, and duly photographed in a family 
group, the most adventurous being afterwards given some 
special sittings. As will be seen from the pictures, their 
beaks even at that early age are distinctly retrousses. 

Later on, indeed during the last few hours of my stay on 
Texel, I returned to the Waal and had my second attempt 
at a sitting bird. The time available was painfully short, 
and the day was gloriously hot. The birds came up to their 
eggs as soon as my companion had left ; but the tent was 
strange and the sun was making incubation superfluous. 
So they decided that a holiday might be taken. Off they went 
to a neighbouring pool, where I watched them enjoying them- 
selves in comfort while I lay and sweltered. However, just 
as I was due to leave the hen came placidly up, sat down, 
and gave me her portrait. 

Avocets are local in Holland, are indeed confined to Texel 
save for one station on the Scheldt. In the island there are 
several colonies besides that in the Waal, and one evening 
we ran over in the car to one of them on Prinz Heinrich 
Polder, and were rewarded by the sight of a nest beautifully 
decorated with cockle-shells, which must have been laboriously 
collected from the shore beyond the embankment. 
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On the 22nd of May the weather was cooler and in the 
afternoon there was a spatter of rain. Overnight I had put 
up the tent at a Reeve’s nest, a cup-shaped hollow carefully 
hidden in a dense tussock of grass on the edge of a bare patch 
where dredgings from the ditch had been dumped the year 
before. A little mowing sufficed to open up the nest enough 
for a photograph. I had noticed the tunnel through the tuft 
by which I expected her to come, and had placed the tent 
on the opposite side to it. Despite the clipping of her border 
she ran on almost at once, so quickly and quietly that I first 
saw her as she was shaking herself down over the eggs. She 
must have come from the bare patch where the tent was pitched, 
for she sat with her back to me, facing the tunnel and evidently 
prepared to run off down it instead of jumping up direct 
from her treasures. While sitting she was constantly nibbling 
at the grass and pulling it piece by piece over her head, as 
may be seen in the picture. The shutter sent her off for a 
minute or two, and after three times she decided that the tent 
wanted watching, and reversed her usual procedure, forcing 
a way along the tunnel and sitting with her head towards me, 
a more satisfactory pose. She was very silent; indeed I 
never saw her call, though a single soft note often repeated 
was probably hers. Her movements were very rapid and 
decisive, quite unlike the nervous, jerky habit of the Redshank, 
and my efforts to get her running on were not successful. 
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109. Redshank, inspecting her 
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After half-a-dozen exposures I shifted the tent to the nest 
of a Redshank, a curious open site, the eggs being deposited 
in a hollow on a pile of stalks of pond-weed. Usually the 
Redshank chooses a position like the Reeve’s, deep down in a 
tussock and arched over with grass-stems ; but in the Broads 
I have seen similar instances of exposed clutches, and in one 
case at such a nest walked right up to the sitting bird, and 
had actually got out my camera and erected it before she decided 
to leave. This nest in the Waal I chose because it was easy 
to photograph, all the others being buried in herbage. The 
tent was erected by noon. I went off and had some lunch 
and returned with Heer Bruin about two, just as it was 
beginning to rain. Although my hide had appeared so 
recently, the bird was sitting almost before he was out of 
sight : she pitched some distance off, ran rapidly a few yards, 
stopped, jerked her head up and down and from side to side, 
ran on again, and with many short pauses and much gesticula- 
tion reached her goal. Once settled down she proved utterly 
fearless. Not only did the shutter have no terrors for her ; 
even the changing of the plates, which in the narrow space 
shook the whole edifice and frightened all my other sitters, 
left her merely interested. The first two pictures indeed made 
her leave for a moment or two, to fly round calling loudly 
and then run speedily back. But after that she refused to 
stir. I mewed at her, coughed at her, talked to her, even 
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called quite loudly — nothing had the slightest effect. I 
wanted another picture of her approach, and determined 
somehow to make the devoted mother give me one. So I 
let myself go, lit a pipe and held the match up against my 
spy-hole ; inhaled vast quantities of smoke and blew clouds 
over her; pushed my fingers through the slit and made 
insulting gestures in her direction. She looked mildly 
amused, but did not change her position an inch. Then I 
grew reckless, and pulling a knife out of my pocket cut a 
huge jagged hole in the front of the tent, opened it out, and 
thrust my whole face, pipe and all, through it. We gazed 
at one another with mutual interest for some minutes; but 
my position was much more uncomfortable than hers and I 
gave up long before she had thought of doing so. Finally, 
I seized the tripod of my spare camera, thrust it through the 
aperture, and brandished it over her head. Then at last 
the gallant lady left her eggs ; but even so she was back 
almost before I had recovered from the effort. It was not 
until I came out of the hide and suddenly stood up behind 
it that she showed any real alarm. And yet Redshanks are 
almost proverbially shy and watchful. I concluded that 
her eggs must be on the point of hatching — until a week later 
I discovered that she was still sitting. I wish I could have 
got inside her mind and fathomed what she thought of me 
and my performances. 
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111. Black Tern’s nest, on the Naardermeer. 
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112. Black Tern, alighting. 



1U. Black Tern, comfortable. 
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While I was in the tent my friends Bruin and Boot had been 
arching for a nest of the Black Tern. Two days before 
ey had announced that the Terns, although present, had 
t yet begun to lay : and it was with real pride that Boot 
me up at lunch and took me off to see the first eggs, a nice 
ir laid on the bare ground in a moist field some distance 
r ay. Bruin, not to be outdone, visited the spot in the 
ernoon, and when I had finished with the Redshank I 
rried off tent and cameras to him, and found that he had 
scovered several other clutches. At one of these, a beautiful 
of three, we put up the hide for the night. 

The Black Terns in Texel are not very numerous, and the 
tie colony nests in company some distance away from other 
ecies, and in a very swampy field where the eggs are laid 
the bare ground without any sort of lining. This is in 
irked contrast to their habits on the Naardermeer, where 
ger numbers resort and lay upon the masses of dead and 
ating vegetation actually in the open water, a position 
lich looks very precarious and is sadly exposed to the ravages 
Carrion Crows. Mindful of Miss Turner’s warning, I 
aected that the birds might be shy of returning to their 
? s - But when we visited the tent and I was safely installed 
it, the pair were in close attendance, and the hen descended 
lost as soon as Bruin’s back was turned. It was a bad 
V for photography, a bright sun and a howling wind, 

H 
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and the ground was so damp that I fully expected at one time 
that the pins would give way and the hide be blown bodily 
into the ditch a few feet off. Its sides were heaving and shiver- 
ing all the time and it was not easy to keep it from flapping 
against the camera. If the photographs are an unsatis- 
factory lot, the conditions are largely to blame. 

Certainly the birds gave me every assistance. The hen - 
was very fearless, dropping a few inches off her treasures 
and stepping daintily on to them. At first she sat head to 
wind, and amid the rustle of the grass the sound of the shutter 
did not disturb her. So, wanting to get her in the act of 
alighting, I unpinned the hole cut on the previous day and 
signed with my fingers to her to move. She was very obliging, 
slipped into the air, hovered for a few minutes and then dropped 
holding her wings up for an instant and giving me a rapid 
exposure. This time, however, she decided to face me and 
watch the queer pink excrescence which had suddenly grown 
out of the tent. 

All this time the cock was hanging in the air above her, 
his shadow thrown upon the side of my shelter. He kept 
calling to her with a cry harsher and less shrill than that of 
the Little Tern, a single cawing note. She replied and was 
evidently much interested in his proceedings. For a time 
I thought that he was bringing her food, and that she was 
telling him to hurry up with it. But suddenly she jumped 
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114. Black Tern, hen bird sitting. 
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from her nest and, instead of joining him as I expected, flew 
straight away to the water of the Staart. Then I realised 
that what she had wanted was a relief, that it was his turn to 
incubate, and that he was protesting that he really could not 
face the work. It was amusing to watch him screwing up 
his courage. It was not long before he dropped and shuffled 
up to the eggs ; but before sitting he had a good look at the 
lens and tent, decided that here was cause for delay, and took 
to wing. For the next three-quarters of an hour he was 
hovering round, never more than a few yards away, but never 
quite gathering boldness to do his duty. I was beginning 
to be afraid that for the eggs’ sake I ought to depart, when 
suddenly he made up his mind and, after three abortive 
landings, settled down and was pictured. His fine black 
head and gorget and the slate-blue of his wings are in marked 
contrast to his wife’s black cap and grey throat and breast. 
All the Terns are perfectly delightful— the Little Tern perhaps 
my favourite of all birds. And these two were worthy of 
their family. It is tragic that we should have lost them as a 
breeding species in Great Britain. 

That cock Terns take their share in incubation was a fact 
already familiar to me from observation of the Little Tern 
at Orford. In our British species the sexes are so much alike 
that certainty on the point is not very easy to reach. Few 
birds are more devoted mates — that is one of their great 
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charms ; and the behaviour of my pair on Texel was probably 
typical. It was in complete contrast with my experience 
with Black-headed Gulls a few days later. At the Staart 
there is a huge colony, nesting close together among the pools 
and rough grass of the enclosed area. Nests are so numerous 
that it was not easy to find a place where the tent could be 
put up without trespassing too much upon them : as it was, 
though we selected a spot on the fringe of the settlement, 
there were three or four within six feet of the hide, and I 
was afraid that the disturbance would upset the whole group. 
This was not the case. As soon as I was installed the birds 
began to return : in a very few minutes even the nearest of 
them were sitting ; and my particular victim came back and 
settled down happily. But the shutter was more than she 
could bear. On the first alarm her return was not long delayed ; 
but my third picture meant a lengthy wait and after it she 
refused to come to the nest at all, standing for an hour some 
six feet off although all her neighbours were completely 
at their ease. It was then that her husband intervened. 
He had been hovering round for some time, but not near 
enough to be scared by the shutter. Evidently he did not 
understand his wife’s anxiety; for while she hesitated he 
kept swooping at her, screaming and almost striking her 
with his wings, lecturing her, no doubt, for her neglect of 
duty and trying quite unsuccessfully to drive her to her eggs. 
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Black Tern, cock bird sitting. 

Note black chut. 



116. Young Black'headed Gulls. 
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118 . Black 'headed Gull, quite happy. 
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I hoped he would have taken her place or at least shown her 
how groundless were her fears. But this apparently formed 
no part of his conception of male responsibilities. Incubation 
was her business : he would see that she did not shirk it, 
and if she got buffeted in the process, that was her fault. 
At least he would give her to understand quite plainly what 
he thought of a wife who made such trifling matters as a tent 
and a camera an excuse for refusing her obligations. 

My last experience of the Waal en Burg was with a clutch 
of young Godwits not many yards from the Avocet that I 
pictured on my final morning on the island. At 10.30 I 
shifted the tent in order to watch the actual process of hatching 
out. At that time there were two fluffy chicks perhaps a 
couple of hours old, and an egg cracked so completely that 
its occupant was largely visible : the eldest of the family was 
probably hiding in the grass. The old birds were flying 
round, but would not come near the nest. Instead they 
settled about fifteen yards off and began calling softly to their 
brood. The two whose down was dry were lying side by 
side panting in the heat, and when they heard their parents 
began slowly and rather shakily to scramble off towards them. 
At eleven the last egg hatched, and its little bedraggled inmate 
shook himself clear of the pieces. The old birds showed 
no desire to help him, and no curiosity as to his fate. They 
just continued to call. In a few moments he turned towards 
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the sound, and by 1 1.15 had forced himself, this wet and weak- 
limbed stranger, out of the hollow and was working along in 
their direction. How is it that a new-born chick who had 
never seen or heard his mother could at once set off to follow 
her voice through the jungle of an unknown world ? What 
innate knowledge constrained him to recognise her summons, 
to gauge its direction and to make a bee-line towards it, within 
fifteen minutes of his birth ? 




119. Bbck'headed Gull, theGuardianAngel- 
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AT KOOG AND THE MUY 

On May 24th we bade a sorrowful farewell to the household 
at Waal and crossed the island to Koog, a village on the edge 
of the western sandhills, which will some day no doubt develop 
into a watering-place. Meanwhile it has a very comfortable 
little hotel and two shops that sell tobacco ; and in addition 
the artist Heer Staring, who speaks English and is an enthusi- 
astic student of bird-life, has a charming cottage on the out- 
skirts. What more can a visitor ask ? Staring had already 
been a friend in need. On our arrival at de Burg I found 
myself without cotton-wool, and wanted some for wiping 
newly-developed plates. To want and to possess are not 
synonymous when the language of gesture is the only means 
of communication. My companion and I had made a survey 
of the possible shops and selected an eligible draper, but were 
no nearer a purchase when Heer Staring descended provi- 
dentially from the local omnibus. Here was our rescuer. 
He was in a hurry to proceed to Oudeschild, but listened 

sympathetically to our tale of woe, and told us that the 
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necessary word was Cotoun (spelling and significance un- 
known).* Armed with this “ Open Sesame ” we marched 
boldly into the draper’s, and after a prelude of smiles and 
mutually unintelligible compliments demanded Cotoun. 
Down came a pair of stockings. “ Cotoun ” — this time with 
emphasis : the shop was ransacked and stockings of every 
variety laid out in rows before us. “ Cotoun,” I exclaimed 
making motions as who should staunch a wound. With a 
sudden rush of understanding the damsel sprang to a drawer 
and hauled out a pair of socks. We still wonder what Cotoun 
really means ! However, my comrade is a lady of determina- 
tion and resource. She got what we wanted by buying a 
thimble at the local jeweller’s and having it well wrapped up. 

Staring had introduced me to Heer Epe, the head guardian 
of the State reserves in Texel, a man of imposing appearance 
in his uniform of bottle-green. He had very kindly promised 
to escort me to the Muy, a wonderful lake hidden away in 
sand dunes and marsh some two miles north of Koog ; and 
on our arrival he appeared to meet us. The weather had 
broken : the rain swathed everything, mental and physical, in 
a pervading greyness : photography in the wet is a beastly 
business at best, and Heer Epe had warned me that cameras 
were not encouraged. I felt lazy and shy and depressed, and 
almost pleaded to be excused. At the critical moment Epe 
* Research suggests that “ Katoen ” is what he said. 
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produced a pipe. I realised that beneath the official lurked a 
genial personality, and that when once he had been convinced 
of my good faith all would be well. Clearly snapshots would 
be advisable ; and that meant my reflex ; and reflex cameras 
are a horrid weight. However, my guide was ready ; time 
was precious ; and although the weather looked set foul, 
clothes can generally be dried, even if one has to wear a 
blanket meanwhile. So off we went. 

It was a long, dreary walk. Heer Epe understood less of 
my English than I did of his— at least I fancy so — and I 
injured his pride by asking if he were the head keeper. My 
explanation that Keeper of Her Majesty’s Forests would in 
England be a highly honourable, and probably sinecure, title 
was not wholly successful ; and for a time gloom settled upon 
me. How it did rain 1 And the track along the back of the 
dunes was dull and seemingly endless. And sodden sand is 
poor stuff to walk in. However, at last there were signs of 
birds— a swampy pasture with a pair of Godwits terribly 
excited and a sentinel Lapwing ; and then a large fir planta- 
tion ; and then beyond it a heavenly lagoon, a great stretch of 
shallow pool with birds all over it — Godwits and Lapwings, 
Avocets and Redshanks, a pair of stately Shelduck, and on 
the far-side a cock Shoveller, in all his wedding bravery. 
Here we halted and Epe blew loud and long a summons to 
the watcher, a magnificent observer with that singular flair for 
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birds which marks the real genius. When he appeared, all 
was well. Even the scrub of buckthorn — nearly waist-high 
and soaking wet — through which we travelled could not damp 
me now. For discoveries under such guidance were certain. 
The first was a Grasshopper Warbler, this time a nest well 
above the ground in a thicket of sedge and thorn. And then 
a Kestrel’s eggs laid on the bare sand under a dense covert of 
bushes. The Kestrel, which I have seen laying on the ground 
in Norfolk, seems to choose such a site in preference to the 
firs here in Texel, and along the coast there were four or five 
similar eyries. I was allowed to take a photograph, but the 
conditions could hardly have been worse ; it was difficult to 
open up the tough little shrubs, and short of using a knife, I 
could get no real impression of the picture. However, my 
comrades were obviously interested, and more was to come. 

Our next victim was a Shoveller sitting as usual very close 
upon her nine eggs wrapped in their cosy coverlet of down. It 
seemed years, though in fact it was less than a day, since 
Heer Boot had discovered a similar nest for me in a field near 
Waal, a nest placed in a tuft of meadow-grass hardly big enough 
to conceal the ten eggs that it contained, in a field full of sheep 
and with a playful young cart-horse threatening havoc as 
we approached it. The gale had spoiled my pictures at 
Waal — soft grass on a windy day is the worst of all surround- 
ings except perhaps a hawthorn hedge — and I was glad to be 
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121. Shoveller's nest. 
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122. Montagu Hamer's nest. 



123. The same, six weeks later. 
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able to repair the omission with more chance of success ; for 
at the Muy the nest was well exposed and buckthorn is at 
least comparatively motionless. 

Finally, we were taken to the nesting-place of the Montagu’s 
Harrier. Memories of the hours in which I had watched the 
rufous youngsters trying their first flights over Wicken, and 
of a golden day when the hen had sprung from her nest and 
met her mate in the air, had made me eager for closer acquaint- 
ance with the Ash-grey Chicken-thief; and my conversation 
with my friends in Texel had been thickly sprinkled with the 
Dutch version of his name. Now as we wended our way 
through the jungle the great bird suddenly rose in front of us, 
and in a ring of bushes was the nest, a small but dense pile of 
reed stems and stalks of grass with the four eggs, so tiny for 
the apparent size of their mother, resting upon it. Two 
plates, for fear of an accident in the rain, were duly exposed, 
but a timid suggestion of a day with the tent passed un- 
approved, and in any case it could not be done then. 

After that we took to the sandhills and a brief scramble 
opened up the lake. Visibility was poor to bad ; but the 
place was obviously wonderful — a scene of lonely beauty hard 
to rival — a great water surrounded with ranges of bare dunes, 
and overgrown on its further edge with dense reed-beds. 
Looking down on it we could see the huge nests of Grey 
Herons on their fringe, and in their heart was said to be a 
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colony of Spoonbills. Next day I was to see a flock of fifteen 
sailing glitteringly over the shore ; but to-day they were stay- 
ing at home, and I had to take their presence on trust. They 
are the glory of the Muy, and the merest hint of a closer 
acquaintance with them turned my companion into a frozen 
statue of outraged law. 

Among the birds I had specially hoped to study was the 
Kentish Plover, and although both at Knocke and at Waal 
there had been individuals it was only now that I heard of a 
nest. We finished our morning’s ramble by inspecting it 
after a long detour to the north through sandy fields where 
young Godwits were much in evidence, an early brood now 
about half-grown which caused their parents a vast deal of 
anxiety by their refusal to squat. In one of these fields were 
the Kentish eggs, two only, quite unlike Ringed Plover’s and 
laid on the bare soil. And after that a long tramp home 
with the clouds breaking up and my guide all smiles and 
friendliness. 

In the afternoon the sun came out and we started to explore 
the coast, hoping for Little Terns and possibly more Kentish. 
It is a low sandy shore, dangerously attractive for bathers but 
wind-swept and flattened by the gale of the previous day. 
Even among the dunes wherever the marram-grass had not 
established itself the storm had cut the hills down to their 
foundations, and as soon as the rain had dried off streamers of 
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125. Kentish Plover's nest. 
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Skylark at her nest. 



127. Young Skylarks. 
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sand were blowing down every gully and ravine. Clearly 
this was no place for shore-birds ; and indeed at first, beyond 
a pair of Oystercatchers who were probably conducting their 
offspring down to the beach, we saw nothing. Inland, 
however, was better. Here the buckthorn grew thick, and 
a long string of shallow pools harboured a few nests of Black- 
headed Gulls and on their margin a pair of Curlews obviously 
shepherding their family. On the slopes were many Skylarks 
and Pipits, and a few Reed Buntings, but the most striking 
inhabitants were the Cuckoos. Hitherto we had hardly 
seen or even heard them in Texel, but among the scrub they 
were constantly springing up at my feet. At first a wild 
hope of Merlins, fostered by memories of their nesting in the 
sandhills of South Wales, excited me : the steel-grey shape 
darting swiftly round the corner of a hill looked entirely hawk- 
like. But on a second encounter the fraud was exposed, and 
an inspection of his perch explained his presence. The buck- 
thorn was festooned with webs of the hairy caterpillars of the 
Ground Lackey Moth and all the Cuckoos in Texel had 
gathered for the feast. 

Further along there was more to see. The pools developed 
into a lake, and among its reeds were Herons’ nests, a big 
colony of them with large youngsters waving their necks in the 
air above the solid platforms of their nurseries. I shrewdly 
suspect that the place was protected ; and if so, would apologise 
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in all humility to my Dutch friends for my conduct. So far as 
I knew it was coast sandhill and open to travellers ; in any case 
there was no one to ask ; and the birds were before me. To 
strip and wade and set up the camera was easy : to catch a 
young Heron at home was less so. The reeds grew thick and 
ten feet high ; and as one paddled out the nests were quite 
invisible. I located one from the sandhill — a prickly job in 
bare feet — and noted its direction. But the family was nearly 
full-grown, and as I sighted their abode the last was scrambling 
out into cover. There was nothing for it but to try again ; 
a painful pilgrimage through the buckthorn, a careful plan of 
approach, a halt at a safe distance, a focus on the nest largely 
by guess-work, and then very cautiously an attempt to clear 
the reeds between camera and birds before they disappeared. 
This brood was younger, and one of them was lazy. His 
two brothers beat a retreat before I had swept a passage ; the 
third sat tight. A few wary steps and the reeds were nearly 
flattened. Then he stood up. I grasped the bulb, cleared 
myself out of the line of fire, and with a final swing of my free 
arm opened up the view. As he shivered on the brink I 
caught him — not a great picture, but under the circumstances 
it might easily have been worse. 

My last and most exciting discovery at Koog was made half 
a mile further north. I noticed a few Common Gulls hover- 
ing over me, and made sure that nests were not far off. It 
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rarely breeds in Holland. Monsieur Burdet had found it 
some years back in Texel and had a single photograph, but he 
regarded it as scarce and probably casual. So the possibility 
of a find was attractive. For a time I was off the scent. My 
previous acquaintance with the Common Gull in the spring 
had been on the moorland of Bute, and I expected that the 
nests would be in the scrub back from the shore. The Gulls 
kept flying inland, probably like the Cuckoos caterpillar- 
hunting. It was best to lie up and watch. From the highest 
point in the neighbourhood I could see from the beach to a 
stretch of dunes beyond the lake. Very soon the birds began 
to settle, and almost at once a pair dropped on to a wee ridge of 
marram far out towards the sea, a low strip of green left in 
defiant loneliness hardly above high-water mark. And one of 
them disappeared into the grass. I fixed the spot as well as 
I could, scrambled down and ran across to it, and after a short 
search found the nest. It was a tiny cup in a solitary tuft of 
marram on the very edge of the North Sea and hardly big 
enough to surround the two great eggs, but playing its part to 
perfection. No one would have suspected so large a bird 
of laying in so small a home, and the wind arched the stalks over 
her treasures and screened them completely : until it was 
opened there was nothing to betray her hiding-place. Away 
from the cover of the dunes a regular hurricane was blowing, 
and in trying to set up the camera the whole outfit was nearly 
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swept away. It was a tricky business, first to anchor the 
tripod in the soft sand, then to focus with a cloth constantly 
tying itself into knots, then to open up the eggs and take their 
portraits. Fortunately sea light permits of very rapid ex- 
posures ; and the result if poor was printable. But in such a 
gale tent-work was out of the question. However, I had 
re-discovered the Common Gull, and a week later, when I was 
back in England and the wind had dropped, Monsieur 
Burdet immortalised her on the film. After all the nests that 
had been found for me by others it was pleasant to have 
discovered one, and an uncommon one, “ on my own.” 





129. Common Gull's nest. 



130. Short 'eared Owl, hewly hatched. 



131. Young long-eared Owl in nest on ground. 


CHAPTER IX 


A DAY WITH A SHORT-EARED OWL 

On the 26th May Monsieur Burdet, who had been kept 
at home by an attack of laryngitis, joined us at Koog with 
his car, and his arrival opened up new possibilities. Nothing 
could have exceeded the kindness of our friends the watchers 
at Waal or the zeal with which they looked after my every 
want. But in Monsieur Burdet’s company the whole island 
was ready to welcome me ; and his unique knowledge of the 
bird population introduced me to several species and localities 
that I should not have been able to see alone. The most 
attractive of our expeditions was a visit to the dunes near 
Hoorn, the little town in the south-west where Heer Drijver 
keeps guard over the breeding-places. Thither we went that 
afternoon to make inquiries as to our quarry. 

The road from Koog to Hoorn seems to traverse about 
half the island. It leaves the coast, strikes across towards 
de Burg, and then turns back at a sharp angle. On the 
way one passes through the plantations of fir laid out by 

the Government as part of a great afforestation scheme. 
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Delightful places they are, these duneland woods with the bare 
sandhills rising like watch-towers among them, and their 
fringes breaking into spinneys and thickets of bramble and 
bracken. Texel was no place for small birds until the trees 
were introduced. The Icterine Warbler, whose dainty nest, 
looking like a cross between those of the Reed Warbler and 
the Chaffinch, can be found in the bushes of almost every 
garden on the island, used to be almost the only representative 
of its family. Now the copses are loud with the song of 
several new-comers; and on our way we left the car and 
spent a long time listening to their music. The Nightingale 
was there, and gave us a few bars of welcome, as he came 
flickering through the shadows to inspect the intruders upon 
his peace. But our special quest was for the Marsh Warbler, 
whose voice distinguishes him from his relatives and whose 
nest I had searched for in vain in the osier-beds near my 
Cambridge home. Many of the commoner birds were 
singing, and I found it hard to separate them or to pick out 
the unknown notes that we wanted to hear. But my com- 
panion could detect an occasional ripple which came either 
from the Marsh Warbler or from a rather husky Icterine. 
Whichever it was, the singer was coy and kept well hidden, 
and we walked some way along a lane skirting the wood 
before Monsieur Burdet gave his verdict. While we were 
waiting a Leveret came loping down the track almost to our 
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feet, stopped to gaze inquisitively at the strange new bipeds, 
and refused to leave us even when we continued our march. 
It was an attractive picture, the jolly little furry fellow sitting 
up as if he would listen to the chorus of the birds. One 
almost expected to hear the Pan-pipes and see the great god 
materialise out of the undergrowth. For a tense moment 
we all stayed rapt and ecstatic. Then a burst of sudden 
melody broke the spell. It was not Pan. But a Marsh 
Warbler was to me quite a satisfactory substitute. 

Our news of nests was good ; and the next morning we 
set out early. Hoorn is a long, straggling village where the 
children gathered in crowds to look lovingly at the motor, 
and creep shyly towards it, and put out eager fingers to touch 
its shiny paint. Monsieur Burdet was evidently a sort of 
fairy godfather to them all— a Father Christmas who came 
in the summer and might give them a ride if they were good. 
We took one small person on board along with Heer Drijver, 
and carried him off, pride struggling with fear in his face, 
to the edge of the dunes. Then we disembarked our kit and 
started across country, loaded with a multitude of handgepecky 
two tents, two cameras, a cinema outfit, luncheon, tea and 
drinks. There was plenty for everybody to carry; the way 
was long, the sun was hot ; and we were none of us sorry 
when we reached our dumping ground at a spot where the 
inland sandhills sank into a broad plain covered with heather 
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the eggs had been laid on alternate days, and the last hatched 
was about twenty-four hours old. This difference in age 
between the members of a family is very marked in all the 
birds of prey, and can generally be detected easily even when 
the young are nearly full-fledged. A brood of Montagu’s 
Harriers that I visited once in Norfolk illustrated it admirably. 
The eldest was strong on the wing and apart from some 
filaments of down was completely feathered, while the youngest 
was still all white and fluffy with the quill feathers alone 
visible. The growth of young birds is one of the most 
marvellous achievements in Nature. I once found a Sedge 
Warbler’s nest near Cambridge just hatching on June 4th : 
on the 1 6th two of the five had flown and the others scrambled 
out as I approached : twelve days covered the whole process 
from egg to bird. A chart of daily weighings would be 
interesting ; and anyone living in the country and with 
leisure could easily keep a record of the commoner species, 
and perhaps supplement it with a detailed dietary. Our 
Owl had left evidence of her own babies’ food in the shape 
of a fine freshly-killed shrew-mouse lying on the edge of the 
nesting-hollow. While the mother was away the flies gathered 
upon it, and to the great annoyance of the eldest nestling did 
not confine their attention to the corpse. The poor little 
chap didn’t like them or the bright light, and though his 
eyes were fast closed he kept jerking his head in protest. 
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The old bird when flushed flew away strongly, without any 
of the bewilderment that one associates with an owl in the 
sunshine. She circled once over the site of her home and 
then beat steadily away to the north, her short neck, blunt 
head and broad wings making her conspicuous. On the 
wing she looked very large, and her motion was smooth and 
powerful. 

It was well for me that I had experts to open up the nest 
for me ; for an inexperienced hand would have done much 
damage and failed to get a clear view. As it was, Monsieur 
Burdet gave a few directions : his chauffeur, a master of such 
craft, and Drijver set to work, and by the time I had unrolled 
my tent all was ready. The place had looked a regular 
thicket : wholesale devastation seemed the only hope. They 
cut down almost nothing, pinning back the bushes, flattening 
them with sods cut from a bare patch a few yards away, and 
pegging down whatever remained with bits of pointed wood. 
We set up the tent about six feet from the nest, and as it had 
been impossible to prepare the position overnight they recom- 
mended camouflage. So I crawled in, set up my camera 
and got my focus on to the spot where we expected the bird 
to alight; and meanwhile they buried me with heather, 
covering the whole top and sides and pinning a few pieces 
round but not over the lens opening. The tent was well 
secured in front so that nothing could slip or become 
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disarranged : but behind it was allowed to sag so as to be as 
inconspicuous as possible. I felt, and was, literally buried 
in greenery. 

Even so it seemed inevitable that the wait would be long. 
The bird had been driven from her young, and had shown 
no signs of reappearing. And we had transformed the 
whole slope below her hollow. I felt more than doubtful 
whether I should see her again, and was fully prepared to 
spend a couple of hours alone and then for pity’s sake to 
give it up and withdraw. So when my companions dis- 
appeared I looked over all the preparations, noted the exact 
spot under focus, drew out my dark-slide, and settled down 
for a silent vigil. I was, in fact, a little bit disappointed; 
for having set my heart on the Harrier, even an Owl seemed 
only a second-best. Still there must be few who can fail to 
enjoy the time of waiting at a nest : there is so much to see 
when one is compelled to stay quiet and alone with Nature. 
The little world that exists down among the grass-stems is 
sealed up from most of us ; even the open-eyed who naturally 
notice the trees and birds, and if they are that way inclined 
can name the butterflies and wild-flowers at a glance, will 
discover a whole range of unknown creatures if they will lie 
down for half-an-hour and scrutinise a yard or two of mother- 
earth. In a tent when one’s range of vision is limited and 
there is nothing to distract one’s attention, all sorts of strange 
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and tiny beasts are to be seen, going about their business 
with a solemn disregard for mankind and all his works. What 
are they, these dwellers in Lilliput ? Someone no doubt has 
studied them, and could supply each with a style and title 
in bastard Latin. And perhaps some day there will arise 
another Fabre who shall tell us of their wars and loves, and 
doing so add a new province to man’s empire. Meanwhile 
there they are in their myriads, and we can watch their goings- 
on and let our fancy play round them, and resolve that when 
we get home we will buy a big book and turn our guesses 
into knowledge. 

It is in these times of compulsory idleness that one realises 
the folly of our boasted practicality. There is no harm in 
working hard : the man who takes two hours over a job 
which can be done in ten minutes deserves his fate : the sage 
will not waste time over the telephone, and will lose his 
temper if anyone wastes it for him. Concentration and a 
mind that jumps are good and great gifts. And on business 
a motor is not to be despised. But why carry one’s workaday 
habits in one’s rucksack ? Why rush frantically from land 
to land seeing everything and seeing nothing ? Restlessness 
on holiday is out of place. Go to the spot that haunts you, 
go and stay as long as you can. Or if not, spend your days 
in a corner of a meadow and let it become part of you as it 
did of Richard Jefferies. If you have eyes to see, you will 
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find joys beside which Solomon’s palace or the City of the 
Pearly Gates look merely opulent. If you have eyes to see, 
an ant’s nest will be as wonderful as an Alp. And health — 
the ancient vis medicatrix Nature — will flow into you, and 
clean out the dirty places of your soul, and flood your life 
with peace. Like Antaeus you will rise from earth refreshed, 
and fit to strive anew against false gods — or like Jacob to 
wrestle all night with the true One and wring from Him His 
name at the dawn. 

Strange how the dreams rush in when one settles down in 
solitude and knows one is alone. For perhaps twenty minutes 
I was riding loose to life with the Owl safely in the back- 
ground of my mind. One is curiously receptive at such times, 
and suddenly I was conscious that the bird was near. I 
could see nothing, nor to the best of my knowledge was 
there a sound to warn me of her approach ; and the nestlings 
gave no sign. But her presence was very certain, and in a 
few minutes I caught a glimpse of her wings as she skimmed 
over the knoll behind the nest. What would she make of 
the tent and the stripping of her front door ? Somewhere, 
not many yards away, she was turning it all over, and deciding 
what to do. Once there was a faint scuffle : she had jumped 
to a tuft of heath almost within view. Once she gave a low 
hoarse call. Then there was silence, and I got the impres- 
sion that she had moved behind me and to the right. My 
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133. Short'eared Owl, standing at nest 


134. Short-cared Owl, watchful. 



133. Short-eared Owl, dosing. 
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mind was beginning to wander again and I had glanced away 
from the spy-hole. It was only for a moment; but when I 
looked again there was the lady furling her great wings 
within five feet from me, and as silent as a shadow. She 
had dropped there without a sound — not a rustle of a feather 
nor the slightest stirring of the air — and was gazing in- 
quisitively at the lens. Few moments in my experience have 
been more thrilling. 

She stood there quietly, taking stock of the situation for 
a long minute, only her head and big golden eyes moving 
restlessly with a swift jerky action from side to side. The 
whole bird looks curiously catlike, a mixture of bland 
benevolence and suspicious ferocity, trustful and yet secretive. 
Beneath her calm she was tensely alert: I lay as still as a 
stone, but convinced that she could hear the beating of my 
pulse. At last she shuffled forward ; for I had placed a rule 
of abstinence upon myself and determined to let her sit for 
five minutes before risking an exposure. Then almost over 
her young she stopped again, and the watchful head swung 
round first over one shoulder and then over the other. Some- 
thing had worried her. However, it was not serious : in a 
few moments she was moving again and dropping forward 
and shaking herself into position with her back towards me. 
It must have been very uncomfortable, for she was loath to 
take her gaze off the tent, and to sit with your neck twisted 
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right round and your eyes glaring into the light must be 
painful for a bird that likes the gloom. The shutter put an 
end to her discomfort: she rose at once, and easily, and 
flapped leisurely away. But my patience was rewarded, and 
she was not far off or long absent. Next time I took her 
picture when she alighted; and again she retired at once. 
At her third visit I let her sit, and this time she changed 
her position, thrusting her head under the shade of a little 
bush of dwarf willow but sitting in profile to me, a much 
better position for a picture. On the two next visits I took 
her before she settled down ; and it was as well that I did. 
For at her fifth return she made up her mind that I was 
harmless. I took her portrait; she cocked an eye in my 
direction, but did not move, and even when I changed my 
plate-holder and the whole pile of heather was shaken from 
its foundations, she still showed no sign of anxiety. I took 
two more exposures, running no risks ; and each time a quick 
glance more of curiosity than of alarm was the only result. 
Plainly I had won her confidence, and she was prepared to 
forget about me and doze. But if she neglected me, she was 
not too sleepy to leave her brood untended. Constantly her 
neck arched over and she fondled one of her babies with her 
beak, crooning over it with low contented chucklings, re- 
miniscent of nothing more poetic than a broody barn-door 
hen. It was delicious to watch the big fierce bird revealing 
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the tenderness of her maternity over the ugly blind nurslings 
that were tucked up so happily beneath her breast. Mother- 
love touches chords in us that nothing else can stir ; to see 
a bird of prey, an incarnation of ruthless power, dominated 
and transfigured by it, to be admitted to the secret intimacies 
of her communing with the newly born, to listen to the soft 
and meaningless babble so like a human mother’s baby-talk, 
to share these things was to me, and would be to any man, 
a privilege wholly beatific, a partaking of the oldest and most 
reverend of the sacraments. 

Meanwhile she was fully prepared to treat me as a friend 
of the family. Quite unconsciously I found myself talking 
to her, murmuring the incoherent phrases in which a mere 
man praises the beauty of a young mother’s treasure — phrases 
not consciously insincere, but in this case unusually ex- 
aggerated ; for the little panting creatures with their fat 
fluffy bodies and bald blind faces, and disproportionately 
long beaks, were certainly not beautiful. In a week or two 
when their ruffs have grown they will have reached the 
ludicrously solemn stage; a half-fledged Owlet is one of 
Nature’s most fascinating achievements. At first they are 
almost repulsive, their heads lean and wizened and grey like 
the mummified falcons of ancient Egypt, and the rest of them 
mere lumps of shapeless flesh. But they were babies, and I 
could not resist them. And their mother took my nonsense 
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in the spirit in which it was meant. Somehow I knew that 
she had accepted me, and would trust me to do nothing 
indiscreet. And in any case I meant no harm and must be 
going soon. For a long time I could not tear myself away. 
Then, remembering that I was an intruder, and that the 
sooner I left the sooner would her home be restored to its 
original state, I set about my packing without much caution, 
lighting my pipe, taking down my camera, stowing away the 
lens and shutter, strapping up the tripod, and collecting the 
details of my kit. It was a noisy task, and yet this bird who 
could detect the rustle of a mouse through the grass dozed 
peacefully through it. Not wishing to startle her unduly 
I shifted my property to the back of the tent, crawled out, 
and retired on hands and knees till I was ten yards or more 
away. Then when I stood up she flew off ; I took down the 
tent, released the flattened heather and willow bushes, and 
set out radiantly happy to rejoin my companions and report 
to them my success. 

And here a final satisfaction awaited me. Monsieur 
Burdet had discovered not far off the resting-place of the 
cock Velduil, a lair in thick scrub where he spent the days 
of his wife’s incubation. It is a curious habit this, and 
common, I fancy, to most if not all of the Owls. I had 
long known a certain fir in a wood on the Gogmagog hills 
where a Long-eared Owl could always be found sitting on a 
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broken branch close up against the main stem, and almost 
invisible if he had not been betrayed by the signs of his 
presence on the whitened trunk and the pile of castings below. 
The male Short-eared, a smaller bird than his mate, had 
been flushed from his shelter, and the evidence of regular 
use was plain to see. We collected a number of his pellets, 
grey cocoon-like objects, three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
and about two inches long, composed of dry and felted fur 
with white bones embedded in the mass. Owls have still 
in certain quarters a bad reputation. The Short-eared at 
least is blameless ; for we soaked and dissected up a number 
of his leavings and found them composed almost entirely of 
remains of small mammals. A few feathers and bird bones 
were among them, and these belonged invariably and only 
to Sparrows ; and by comparison with the quantity of mice 
and voles and shrews were almost negligible. 

It was a memorable morning, a fine climax for my visit 
to Holland ; and when we gathered at our camp and made 
our picnic the weight of the baskets was no longer a cause 
for regret. My host had been filming Whinchats : I had 
photographed the Owl : he shared my delight with the 
pride and sympathy of a veteran living over again his own 
earlier triumphs. I have seldom entered more fully into the 
holy joy of the ritual of the common meal. “ Earth fills 
her lap with pleasures of her own ” ; but why, oh, why, 
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should the poet here seem to allege that Nature’s joys make 
man " forget the glories he hath known, and that imperial 
palace whence he came ” ? Surely such days are a recovery 
and a foretaste of our place in the home not made with hands, 
an admission into the presence-chamber of God. 



CHAPTER X 


“ god’s jocund lyttel fowles ” 

No Englishman can spend much time upon the study 
of birds without discovering and deploring the loss of many 
beautiful and harmless species during the past century. A 
visit to Holland, where most of them are still resident, 
emphasises the tragedy of it. Avocets, most graceful of 
waders ; Ruffs, with their fascinating variability and peculiar 
matrimonial arrangements ; Black-tailed Godwits, so hand- 
some, so friendly and so adaptable in their habits ; Black 
Terns, which combine the charm of all the Sea-swallows 
with a preference for inland waters — these, even more than 
notorious rarities like the Bittern, the Spoonbill, and the 
two Harriers, are birds whose departure is our own fault; 
for it is due less to the general development of the country 
than to systematic persecution and the greed of private 
collectors. 

It is obvious that with a population like ours we cannot 
regret the efforts which have changed the Cambridgeshire 
fens into rich ploughland, or the salt marshes of North 
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Norfolk into pasturage, or the sand dunes of Lancashire 
into golf-links, or the Broads into a holiday-makers’ paradise. 
That many and in particular the larger birds should be driven 
elsewhere is inevitable. The price has been paid in the 
interests of the majority of our people. It is misplaced 
sentimentalism to lament it. What is wholly deplorable is 
that a handful of collectors, men who conceal their acquisitive- 
ness under the pretext of scientific interest, should have been 
allowed to devastate the resources of the country’s avifauna. 
Collecting birds’ eggs, as the schoolboy practises it, is a 
natural and on the whole not a very serious phase in the 
development of the young, a survival of the primitive. Where 
it is wanton it is as bad as any other cruelty, a perversion 
which deserves drastic treatment and can be dealt with by 
proper training. But when reasonably guided it is an almost 
indispensable stage in the growth of an interest in Nature 
and in the knowledge of bird-life. To see and handle and 
pore over and absorb the objects that we have brought back 
from our expeditions has an educative and an aesthetic value. 
And in most cases the species affected are common, and in 
no serious danger. Boys, like crows and hawks, take their 
toll ; but they are not, in fact, a large cause of extermination. 
It is when this phase in the training of the future naturalist 
becomes fixed instead of leading on to habits of observation 
and a love of wild life that it becomes dangerous. The 
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collector who devotes all the resources of wealth to the filling 
of his cabinets, whose motor carries him from one breeding- 
place to another, and whose agents ransack the haunts which 
civilisation has hardly disturbed, is the person against whom 
the community should protect itself. The schoolboy does 
not discriminate, and the rarities live in places inaccessible 
to him. The expert specialises upon the destruction of the 
few survivors of vanishing stocks ; his purpose is to secure 
for himself what no one else can obtain. The last British 
Osprey’s eggs, the first dutch of Black-necked Grebe, these 
are his quarry ; and his real motive is vulgar pride of pos- 
session. Indeed an unpleasant feature of his activities is 
his hypocrisy. Instead of saying frankly, “ These things 
minister to my vanity : they are unique and I like to be the 
only person to have them,” or even, “ You collect pictures 
or porcelain and get an aesthetic pleasure as well as a gratifi- 
cation of your greed out of objets d'art : I get the same satis- 
faction out of my eggs ” — both of which would reveal honest 
and human frailties — he excuses himself by pretending that 
his pursuit has a scientific value, although he ought to know 
that this is untrue. It is agreed by almost all ornithologists 
that the study of egg-shells is of very small importance, that 
they contribute little to our knowledge of birds, and have 
almost no bearing upon their classification. In any case no 
sane person can suppose that science is advanced because 
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some country parson has amassed a hundred clutches of 
Tree Pipits’ eggs, or because a millionaire has horded bird- 
skins in a private museum. To extend human knowledge 
is a pursuit of almost supreme worth : to sacrifice our birds 
for that high purpose would perhaps be justifiable, even 
though it meant surrendering the immediate interests of the 
many to promote the researches of the few. But it is 
abundantly clear that no such object is served by the piling 
up of vast stores of British eggs and skins : our birds have 
been “ collected ” too much already. Indeed such collecting 
is at present demonstrably unscientific. We can learn 
nothing new by adding to the vast masses of dead specimens 
already gathered in these islands : the problems of taxonomy, 
which is after all a small department of ornithology, cannot 
be solved that way, nor can those of migration and distribu- 
tion. For them we must go further afield. It is from 
knowledge of the live bird, from close observation of habits, 
of courtship and nest-construction, of adaptation and diet, 
that advance is possible. Bird psychology is far more profit- 
able and far less studied than changes of pigment or plumage. 
And for this living and accessible specimens in their wild 
state are the material. The problems that occur to an 
amateur are almost entirely of this kind. Why, for instance, 
should two allied species such as the RufF and the Redshank 
have developed totally different sexual forms and habits ? 



136. Purple Heron's nest in Naardenneer. 



137. Purple Heron three days old. 
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Promiscuity and sex-differentiation and male variability are 
presumably evidence that the former species is in process 
of fixation ; whence and whither is it being evolved ? A 
complete study of what Mr. Selous has so admirably begun 
might lead to valuable results. Or again, what leads a 
species to a change in its nesting-site, as in the case of the 
Common Heron, which is obviously a marsh builder and with 
us nests in trees, or the Cormorant, which nests with us on 
the rocks, but in Holland has a colony in a wood ? How 
does the first development of this habit take place, and what 
is the psychology of it? How does a bird that has been 
used to pile up a heap of reeds or sea-weed learn the niceties 
of balance and construction necessary in the tree-tops ? Or 
again, what are the reactions of birds to sense-impressions 
and particularly those of hearing and smell ? Is there any 
ground for belief in the “ sixth sense,” which is said, and 
not without evidence, to warn wild creatures of danger ? 
When watching a bird at close quarters, a sudden quickening 
of the watcher’s attention often seems to cause alarm even 
when he makes no perceptible movement : does this indicate 
psychic sensitiveness, or an acute response to vibrations too 
subtle for human senses to register ? Or again, to raise a 
more speculative issue, why do certain species, like the 
Wryneck, lay a continuous series of eggs daily up to as many 
as thirty in succession if the new-laid egg is daily removed ? 
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The facts are well known, but what is the stimulus that sets 
in motion the complicated physiological process of such 
abnormal egg-production ? Is the mental impression of an 
incomplete clutch capable of such an astonishing effect ? 
And if so, what has determined the number of the clutch in 
the first instance ? Such questions which bear upon grave 
matters of philosophy do not arise and cannot be answered 
from a cabinet. The field naturalist has far more important 
work to do for science than the collector. Indeed, whatever 
may have been true in the past, it is plain that science is 
being prostituted by persons who are in reality mere misers 
with a taste for birds instead of bullion, and who collect 
simply and solely in order to gloat over their treasures in 
the winter evenings and to boast of them to their fellow- 
degenerates. 

Yet collecting has, as we have stated, its place and purpose, 
if it leads to the discovery of the beauty and interest of bird 
life and qualifies for higher studies. Beyond this it can 
only be excused on the ground that it provides souvenirs by 
which memories of happy days can be fixed and preserved. 
Few of us can go over our youthful stores without a vivid 
pleasure : they bring us back the sunshine of forgotten 
summers and the life of woods and shore ; and our returns 
to other scenes are stored-up health and holidays. Can 
such value be attached to a clutch of Welsh Kite’s eggs 
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obtained by fraud and the abuse of hospitality, or to a series 
picked up cheap at Stevens’ ? Yet be it granted that tangible 
reminders of our hobby are essential, we would claim (and 
the claim is a chief purpose of this book) that photographs of 
the living bird or even of its nest are at least as useful — 
indeed far more so. And, as has been urged, they are not 
impossible or even difficult to obtain, and with reasonable 
care involve no suffering for the victim. This is why the 
belief that bird photography is a labour of Hercules does 
the birds themselves a disservice. Busy people, who are 
the class above all that needs the refreshment of Nature, 
cannot give many days to their hobbies. They lose some- 
thing if they cannot bring back any result of their pursuits. 
Observation ought perhaps to be enough ; for very many 
it is. Others wish to collect, wish to have outward and 
visible signs of their contact with their bird friends. If 
short visits are inevitable, and picture-making means days of 
elaborate preparation and an expensive outfit, then the bird 
lover will be tempted to collect eggs or nests or to take a 
gun on his travels. My belief is that he would far more 
willingly take a tent and a camera if he knew that this was 
feasible. Bird-watching would rapidly supplant bird’s-nest- 
ing, to the benefit both of birds and men ; the general 
interest in natural history would increase ; the movement for 
the protection of birds would become popular ; and the 
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community would have discovered a valuable means of 
recreation and education. 

In this connection it is proper to say something about 
the admirable work which the Royal Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds and other agencies have already accomplished. 
The Ruffs and Avocets have gone just because there was 
no one to keep the collector at bay. But the Bittern has 
returned and the Montagu’s Harrier been saved by the 
preservation of the Hickling estate ; and at any time other 
species may come back to it. Similar success has attended 
protection in other parts. Watchers have managed to stem 
the tide of destruction and give rare species like the Dotterel 
and the Kentish Plover a chance of securing themselves. 
And in many places the creation of sanctuaries has checked 
the over-running and exploitation of regular nesting-places 
and kept the wild life safe even within reach of great cities. 
It is not fair to the interests of their inhabitants to give details 
of the particular localities where such efforts are being made, 
but what has been done goes far to prove that with reason- 
able precautions even in our crowded island there is plenty 
of room for a rich bird population, that very many birds are 
adaptable and easily accommodate themselves to the neigh- 
bourhood of humanity, and that where protection is effective 
the stock increases rapidly. At present the work is done 
on a comparatively small scale and largely by private effort. 
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As the value of natural history is more widely recognised, 
it will no doubt spread until every County Council insists 
upon having its own reserve, where birds and insects and 
plants can be studied but not destroyed. 

Such work is far more extensively and usefully carried 
out in Holland than in this country ; and this is due in the 
main to the resource and enthusiasm of the Nederlandsche 
Vereeniging tot Bescherming van Vogels, which is now large 
and well supported and has converted public opinion and the 
State to its views. The first impetus towards systematic 
protection came when the authorities of Amsterdam proposed 
to acquire the Naardermeer as a dumping-ground for refuse. 
A few Dutch ornithologists determined to save the most 
famous bird-haunt in Western Europe from such a fate ; 
and within a day or two raised money to purchase it. So 
well have the reed-harvests and the eel-fisheries of the Meer 
been worked that the investment has proved financially 
valuable, and the income from it supports other and less 
lucrative preserves. And it is never forgotten that the 
Meer has not been saved solely in order that the Purple 
Herons may not be inconvenienced, but that humanity may 
be encouraged to see and study wild life. Here as in the 
other sanctuaries, and very notably on Texel, visitors are 
given ample facilities, and the place is used for educational 
purposes. While I was in Texel, not only did a very large 
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gathering of Dutch ornithologists visit the breeding-places, 
but next week-end the older pupils of a school, with their 
head-master in charge, turned up at Koog and were shown 
all round the Muy and the Waal en Burg. My friend 
Dr. Thijsse, whose delightful book is one of the most fascin- 
ating records of field study, has done a notable work in 
arousing enthusiasm for such pursuits, and is training up a 
generation of ardent young naturalists. He is convinced 
that the cause of protection is strengthened by making the 
sanctuaries well known and well visited. Occasionally there 
may be danger ; the common cad who secures a permit on the 
condition that he will not collect and then surreptitiously steals 
is not, alas, quite unknown. But the gain vastly outweighs the 
loss. As more and more people become familiar with the bird 
wealth of their country, the number of protectors increases, 
and public opinion can enforce measures for the safety of 
threatened species with a speed impossible in England. 

No doubt conditions here are different. We have nothing 
on the scale of the great Dutch broedplaatsen. But we 
believe that the policy of strict exclusion, the policy which 
forbids careful and conscientious students to take photo- 
graphs or publish articles, is mistaken, and that bird protec- 
tion has everything to gain by increasing the interest in bird 
study. It might not be advisable to run excursions to the 
Kite valley or organise cheap tours to Dungeness ; but the 
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birds would be safe from robbers if public opinion recognised 
their value, and the egg-thief found his victims an object of 
general affection and pride. 

But the bird lover need not, after all, wait for the oppor- 
tunity of such excursions. He can begin his studies and 
his picture-making at home. A garden, even a town garden, 
can be made a place of delight, and he can find subjects for 
his camera almost at once. A bathing-place and a feeding- 
ground are not difficult to devise ; and either with a fixed 
camera and a string-release or with a tent he can begin upon 
the Sparrows. When my day’s field-work was done, Mon- 
sieur Burdet’s garden with its little artificial pool was a constant 
source of delight. To focus on a stone in the water, to bring 
the cord into a convenient summer-house, to sit there with 
glasses and book and to watch the bathers come down, hoping 
for a Turtle-dove but content with a Blackbird, was a fascin- 
ating way to spend an hour. If on occasion the bird beat 
the shutter and a plate was wasted, there were many times 
when the result was all that one could wish. And there 
was always the excitement of knowing that at any moment 
some intimate or unusual scene from bird life might be 
enacted and immortalised. We can imagine few pursuits 
more engrossing than to obtain a complete photographic 
record of the inmates of one’s garden. In the country the 
birds alone would suffice: in the town garden-pests, from 
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the “ Woolly Bear ” to the Wood-louse, might be included ; 
and there would always be the plants. One year when I 
was too busy for birds I spent many happy half-hours in 
preparing a series of colour-photographs of the inmates of a 
tiny rock-garden ; and if the pink primulas were disappoint- 
ing, the gentians and saxifrages were ample recompense. 
The photographer-naturalist need never be idle, and his work 
gains immensely from his possession of that best of stimulants, 
a complete change of occupation. 

In any case whatever the trade that fills our working days 
a love of Nature will sweeten it. We have all met men and 
women who have given the best of themselves to the life of 
the open air, to helping the green things to grow and watching 
the ways of beasts and birds. Such people, whatever their 
station, have a peculiar fragrance of character. They are 
frank and clean, serene and strong and understanding, able 
to be quiet and full of secret resource, combining the child’s 
gift of wonder with the disciplined wisdom of old age. For 
them the world is ever new, yet ever the same : it is trans- 
parent, with the light of eternity shining through every facet 
of its various form. I have known many such, mostly simple 
folk, a couple of gardeners whose quality almost reconciles 
me to belief in a literal Eden, an old labourer whose cottage 
plot was a glory of lilies and who was himself finer and more 
gracious than the flowers, a mother of young children who 
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handles circumstance with a sensitive and immediate mastery 
as easy as it is unselfconscious, and several women who have 
gathered from their unspoiled delight in small things a rich 
treasure of experience. All these have the same stamp upon 
them, a stamp impressed by no social code or priestly ritual, but 
by sympathetic contact with the works of the Lord, works still, 
as of old, “ sought out of all them that have pleasure therein.” 

For indeed it is not for what we can get from her that 
Nature deserves our study. She is to be loved for her own 
sake and rewards best a disinterested passion. In all of us 
something of that passion remains, revealing itself in queer 
and unexpected forms. It is the fashion to make fun of the 
aspidistras of a Bloomsbury lodging-house and the moribund 
geraniums of a tenement in Bethnal Green, and to denounce 
with righteous indignation the caged Larks and Linnets of 
Seven Dials. To me nothing is more pathetic than the 
care with which those sickly plants and fluttering birds are 
tended. They are proof that the Thrush in Wood Street 
can still set us dreaming of green fields, that we must all 
have our gardens even if they are only window-boxes full of 
Creeping Jenny and Musk. Our own love of Nature must be 
feeble and unimaginative if we cannot sympathise with the 
repressed instincts of the poor so wistfully struggling for 
expression. There is love here, love in lives starved of their 
heritage, love which is never a subject for ridicule, love as 
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man first found it when he tamed the wild things around 
his cave. I would not deny that such love is often cruel 
and stupid ; human beings living under unnatural conditions 
will show their stunted affections unnaturally. It is not 
necessary to condone “ the crime of the cage,” if one realises 
that it springs not from vice but from a suppressed and dis- 
torted virtue, and that the remedy ought to be found in 
education and the provision of opportunities for nature-study. 

Embedded in the Collations of John Cassian, a strange 
setting for such a gem, is a charming story that one day in 
the hills behind Ephesus the beloved disciple was found by 
a Christian huntsman playing with a Partridge. “ How is 
it, my father,” cried the horrified neophyte, “ that you who 
leaned once upon the bosom of the Lord now waste your 
time toying with a silly bird ? ” “ My son,” replied the 

old man, “ that bow upon your back, why do you carry it 
unstrung ? ” St. John might excuse himself to a prig or a 
Puritan by pleading that even he needed relaxation ; but if 
we judge his spirit aright the excuse was a concession to a 
weaker brother and something less than the whole truth. 
The apostle of love was playing with his pet from a motive 
that needs no apology, for love of it, and because he more 
deeply than them all had drunk of the spirit of the Master 
who drew a lesson from the Ravens, and of the Father without 
whom no Sparrow falls to the ground. 
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HINTS FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 

For Tent Work 

Equipment : — 

The following is a list of necessaries : 

Field-glasses — unless the nest has been located. 

Pocket-knife in case branches have to be removed. 

Scissors for clipping grass-stems or leaves. 

Stout string for tying back boughs or bushes. 

Newspaper or old letters for getting exact focus. 

Camera, lens and shutter, dark-slides loaded. 

Tripod — this is essential. 

Tripod-screw — not less so, and liable to be forgotten. 

Tent — preferably small but large enough to allow room for camera 
and platc-changing, with hole for lens and several smaller holes 
for observation. 

Ground-sheet to lie or sit on. 

Pegs for tent or pinning back obstructions. 

Safety-pins in case of accidents. 

Procedure : — 

Take a companion with you. 

Set up tent from six to eight feet away from nest, paying attention 
to direction of sun, probable line of bird’s approach, and com- 
position of picture. 

Clear ground between tent and nest, removing or fastening back 
all stems, leaves, bushes, etc., which might conceivably blow 
across line of vision. 

I4S 
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If desired, camouflage tent with branches or hay ; but be careful 
to secure everything with string or pins, and to leave lens aperture 
entirely free. 

Place paper on the spot on which you wish to focus. 

Get into tent, set up camera securely, focus and set shutter. 

Make certain that nothing can blow about. Invite companion to 
remove paper and himself. Wait as quietly as you can. 

N.B . — Light literature, food and tobacco may be added to taste : 
the two former will be unnecessary, and the last must be used 
with discretion. 


For String Work 

Set up camera, focus, set shutter, insert and open dark-slide. 

Fasten string, preferably a brown fishing-line, to shutter release 
and run it through an eyelet on camera or tripod, or through 
a staple on the ground, so that the pull will produce an exposure. 

Lay out string to hiding-place. For many birds, e.g . in a garden, 
a deck-chair twenty yards off is sufficient; for a Lapwing a 
hide of some sort — a tree or ditch or stack — at least ioo yards 
away is necessary ; for Terns to lie down at half that distance is 
enough. 

See that string cannot become entangled in thistles or stumps, and 
that it runs smoothly. Any hitch will disturb the bird and may 
upset the camera. 

N.B . — A little practice to ensure the correct strain for the pull is 
important. 

Watch carefully the limits of the area in focus, and if necessary 
mark them with white stones or small pieces of paper. Do not 
expose until the bird is on the exact spot. Remember if photo- 
graphing a subject on the ground that field-glasses foreshorten. 

Special note . — An exposure longer than i 50 of a second is dangerous. 
Therefore a cheap lens or a slow plate is useless. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST AND INDEX OF THE BIRDS MENTIONED 
AND FIGURED 

( The italic figures indicate the number oj the illustration.) 

Passeriformes. page 

Corvus frugilegus (Linn.), Rook . . . .52 

monedida (Linn.), Jackdaw . . . . . . .10 

cornix (Linn.), Carrion Crow . . . . .15 

Sturnus vulgaris (Linn.), Starling ( 37 ) . . . . . • 5 1 

Oriolus galbula (Linn.), Golden Oriole ...... 4 

Ligurinus chloris (Linn.), Greenfinch ( 7 39 ) . .15 

Fringilla ccelebs (Linn.), Chaffinch . . . . . . 51,59 

Linota cannabina (Linn.), Linnet ....... 73 

rufescens (Linn.), Lesser Redpoll . . . 58 

Passer domes ticus (Linn.), House Sparrow . . . . 5 1 

Emberiz.a schaeniclus (Linn.), Reed Bunting ( 58 ) .... 59 

miliaria (Linn.), Corn Bunting . . . . . .12 

Alauda arvensis (Linn.), Skylark ( 126 , 127 ) ..... 109 

Motacilla lugubris (Temm.), Pied Wagtail ( 57 ) . . . . -58 

alba (Linn.), White Wagtail ( 140 ) . . . . . 139 

melanope (Pallas), Grey Wagtail ..... .11 

Anthus trivialis (Linn.), Tree Pipit ( 82 , 83 , 84 , 85 ) . . . 75, 76 

pratensis (Linn.), Meadow Pipit . . . . . . .16 

obscurus (Lath.), Rock Pipit . . . . . 31, 55 

Certhia familiaris (Linn.), Tree Creeper . . . . . .10 

Sitta ccesia (Meyer), Nuthatch . . . . . . 10, 52 

Parus cristatus (Linn.), Crested Tit ( 76 ) ...... 73 

Acredula vagans (Leach), Long-tailed Tit . . . . .10 

Panurus biarmicus (Linn.), Bearded Tit ( 41 ) . . . .56 

Lanius collurio (Linn.), Red-backed Shrike . . . . . 1 5 

Sylvia cinerea (Bechs.), Whitethroat ( 17 ) . . . . . -74 

curruca (Linn.), Lesser Whitethroat . . . . . .12 

simplex (Lath.), Garden Warbler ( 10 ) . . . . . .14 

Phylloscopus trochilus (Linn.), Willow Wren . . . 52 

L U5 
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PAGE 

Pbyllos copus rufus (Bechs.), Chiffchaff 52 

Hypolais icterina (Vieill.), Icterine Warbler . . . . 85,114 

Acrocephalus pbragmitis (Bechs.), Sedge Warbler (12) ... 14 

streperus (Vieill.), Reed Warbler (6‘, 7, 5, 9) 13 

palustris (Bechs.), Marsh Warbler . . . . . .114 

Locustella neevia (Bodd.), Grasshopper Warbler (57, 55, 89 , 90) . 77, io£ 

Turdus merula (Linn.), Blackbird (138) . . . . . .139 

musicus (Linn.), Song Thrush . . . . . . *15 

Daulias luscinia (Linn.), Nightingale (77) . . . . 11,52,74,114 

Erithacus rubecula (Linn.), Robin (38) ...... 39 

Ruticilla phocnicurus (Linn.), Redstart (55) ..... 76 

Saxicola oenantbe (Linn.), Wheatear (75, 79, 80, 81) . . . *75 

Pratincola rubetra (Linn.), Whinchat (92, 93) . . . . 14, 78 

rvbicola (Linn.), Stonechat (91) . . , . . . 54, 78 

Accentor modularis (Linn.), Hedge Sparrow . . . . . 51 

Troglodytes parvulus (Koch.), Wren . . . . . . .52 

Cbelido?i urbica (Linn.), House Martin . . . . . 52 

Cotile riparia (Linn.), Sand Martin 21 

Hirundo lustica (Linn.), Swallow 5 

PlCIFORMES. 

Dendrocopus major (Linn.), Great Spotted Woodpecker . . .11 

minor (Linn.), Lesser Spotted Woodpecker . . . . .10 

Coccyges. 

Cuculus canorus (Linn.), Cuckoo (86) 76, 109 

CoRACIIFORMES. 

Cypselus apus (Linn.), Swift ........ 52 

Caprimulgus europceus (Linn.), Nightjar (2, 3,4, 5) . .1,2, 3, 4, 12, 73 

Alcedo ispida (Linn.), Kingfisher . . . . . . .12 

Striges. 

Strixjlammea (Linn.), Barn Owl . . . . . . . II 

Athene noctua (Scop.), Little Owl ....... 73 

Asio otus (Linn.), Long-eared Owl (131) 73 

accipitnmis (Pall.), Short-eared Owl (2, 130 1 132, 133 , 134, 135) 116-127 

Accipitres. 

Circus pygargus (Linn.), Montagu’s Harrier (122, 123) . . 107, 116 

Accipiter nisus (Linn.), Sparrow Hawk 73 

Falco peregrinus (Tunst.), Peregrine Falcon ..... 32 

eesalon fTunst.), Merlin . .109 

tinnunculus (Linn.), Kestrel (120) 106 
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Pelecaniformes. pace 

Phalacrocorax carbo (Linn.), Cormorant . . . • • • SS 

graculus (Linn.), Shag . . . . • * • • 3 1 

Anseriformes. 

Anser albifrons (Scop.), White-fronted Goose ** 

Cygnus olor (Gmel.), Mute Swan .*••••• *2 

Tadorna cornuta (Gmel.), Shelduck ...*••• I0 5 

Spatula clypeata (Linn.), Shoveller (121) S9» I0 ^ 

Anas boscas (Linn.), Mallard ....•••• 21 

Querquedula crecca (Linn.), Teal . . . . • 2 3» ^6 

circia (Linn.). Garganey 2 3 

Fuligula fenna (Linn.), Pochard ....... 59 

cristata (Leach), Tufted Duck (59) 22 > 59 

Clangula glaucion (Linn.), Golden-eye 59 

Somateria mollissima (Linn.), Eider Duck (30, 40) ...» 54 

Ardeiformes. 

Ardea purpurea (Linn.), Purple Heron (136, 137) . . . ,137 

cinerea (Linn.), Heron (12ft) ...... 107, 109 

Rotaurus strllans (Linn.), Bittern ....... 136 

Platalea leucorodia (Linn.), Spoonbill (124) ..... 108 

Char vdriiformes. 

CEdtcnemus scnlopax (Gmel.), Stone Curlew (26, 26, 27) . . 20, 66 

JEgiahtis hiaticola (I .inn.), Ringed Plover (66) . . . . 1 9 

cantiana (Latham), Kentish Plover (125) 87, 108 

Charadrius pluviahs (Linn.), Golden Plover 56 

V anellus vulgaris (Bechs.), Lapwing (17, IS, 19, 20, 63, 67). 18, 24, 36,67,68 
Hctmatopui ostralegus (Linn.), Oystercatcher (35, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75) 31, 34, 71 
Recurvirostra avocetta (Linn.), Avocet (95, 96, 97, OS, 99, 100, 101) 85, 89-93 

Gallinago calestis (Frenz.), Snipe (28) 23, 59 

Machetes pugnax (Linn,), Ruff and Reeve (102, 103 , 104) . . 82, 86, 94 

Totanus rahdris (Linn.), Redshank (22, 23, 24, 94, 105, 106, 107 , 108, 

109) . . . . . . • 24,47,88,95,96 

Limosa belgica (Gmel.), Black-tailed Godwit (65, 66, 68, 70) . 69, lot 

Numenius arquatus (Linn.), Curlew (64, 69) .... 56, 67, 70 

Lariformes. 

Hydrochehdon mgr a (Linn.), Black Tern (110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115) 97-99 

Sterna jluviatihs (Naum.), Common Tern (45, 46, 47, 48, 49) 28, 57, 73, 87 

macrura (Naum.), Arctic Tern (53) ..... 57, 87 

Jougallt (Mont.), Roseate Tern (5$) . . . . . 29, 57 
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Sterna cantiaca (Gmel.), Sandwich Tern ( 64 ) , . . . 57? 87 

minuta (Linn.), Little Tern ( 60 , 51 , 52 ) . . . . 28, 57 

Larus ridibundus (Linn.), Black-headed Gull ( 116 , 111 t 118 , 119 ) . 60, 100 

fuscus (Linn.), Lesser Black-backed Gull . . . . , 55 

argentatus (Gmel.), Herring Gull ( 31 ) . . . . . 27, 31, 73 

cams (Linn.), Common Gull ( 1 29 ) ..... iio-ni 

Rissa tridactyla (Linn.), Kittiwake ( 29 , 35 ) . . . . 31, 34 

Ale a tor da (Linn.), Razorbill ........ 27 

Uria troile (Linn.), Guillemot ( 33 , Si) . . . . . 27, 55 

grylle (Linn.), Black Guillemot . . . . . . *33 

Fratercula arctic a (Linn.), Puffin ( 32 ) ...... 27 

Procellariiformes. 

Pvffinus anglorum (Temm.), Manx Shearwater ..... 28 

PODICIPEDIFORMES. 

Podicipes fluviatilis (Tunstall), Little Grebe ( 61 , 62 ) . . . 62, 87 

cristatus (Linn.), Great Crested Grebe ( 43 ) ..... 56 

Ralliformes. 

Rallus aquaticus (Linn.), Water Rail ( 42 ) ...... 56 

Gallinula chloropus (Linn.), Moorhen ( 60 ) ..... 62 

Fulica atra (Linn.), Coot ( 44 ) ....... 61 

COLUMBIFORMES. 

Cohmba palumbus (Linn.), Wood-pigeon ( 1 5 , 1 6 ) . . . 15 

Turtur communis (Selby), Turtle Dove ( 13 , 14 ) . . . . 15 

Galliformes. 

Perdix cinerea (Latham), Common Partridge ..... 5 

Caccabis rufa (linn.), Red-legged Partridge . . . . .21 




